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Geographies 


FOR 1883. 


These - celebrated Text-books are every year thorougly 
revised by being brought fully up to date in all new 
details. The prices have also been fixed very 
low; and there is no reason why every 
School should not avail itself of these 


STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Points of Superiority: 


1. Fhe author is entirely MASTER of his sulject. Guyot belongs in the rank 
of Humboldt and Ritter, and is recognized as the ablest living Geographer. 

2. The “Guyot Method” adapts the study of Geography both to the true nature 
of the subject and the true laws of developing minds of children. 


3. These books, as now published in their perfected shape, have been several times 
re written, and the eminent author has embodied the suggestions of many practical 
and successful teachers. The Series has thus been moulded to the actual needs of 
the School-room. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York City. 
23 Hawley St. Boston: WM. F. WHITTEMORE. 


Ready June Ist. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we 
have in press an entirely 


New Series Readers. 


Boards of Education, and School Author- 
ities generally, contemplating a change, 
will do well to correspond with us in regard 


to this new series, and other of our approved 
Text-Books. 


Respectfully, 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Established 1837. 


18 Sours Sixra Sr., 
May, 1883. 


178 Wabash Ave. Chicago: JUSTIN H. SMITH. 


GOODWIN: Greek Grammar, .... 
Greek Reader, ..... 
Greek Moods and Tenses, 
GOODWIN & WHITE: 


EEBEP: 
LEIGHTON: New Greek Lessons, . . 


First Four Books of Xenophon's Anabasis, 75 
Essential Uses of the Moods in Greek & Latin, 28 


Intro, Price. D & SCOTT Intro. Price. 

ALLEN: Medeia of Buripides, ........ $1 00 | LIDDELL : 
PLAGG: Hellenic Orations of Demosthenes, . . 100 
Anakreontios, ... ses 35/SEYMOUR: Selected Odes of Pindar, ...... 40 


1 20| SIDGWICE: Greek Prose Composition, ......133 


1 20|TARBELL: Philippics of Demosthenes, ...... 4100 
= eS ee 50 TYLER: Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets, 1 00 
dieters 1 50| WHITE: First Lessons in Greek, ....... 94 


Gidipus Tyrannus of Sophocles,. ...4112 
Stein’s Summary of the Dialect of Herodotus, 10 
Schmidt's Rhythmic and Metric, ... 250 
Orations of 1 00 


Copies sent to Teachers for Examination, with a view to Introduction, on receipt of Introduction Price. 
GINN, HEATH, & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Che Saratoga Summer School, 1883, 


BEGINS JULY 9, AND CON SIX WEEKS. 
SIGMON M. STERN (Director of Stern’s School of eee ot N. Y. City), and Rev. GILES P. HAWLEY. 


The Program is ready to be sent free to all applicants. It contains particulars about the 
Stadies,—German, French ; Text-books ; Lectures, in German, French, and English ; Reunions ; Latin, Greek, 
Elocation, Music, ete,, ete. Address: STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y. cIry, or THE 
SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 1(63, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 419e0w | 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


. APPLIED te VOICE, GESTURE 
The Delsarte Svstem of Expression ana 
&S TRUE BROWN, M.A.., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer th 
Dement Byceebe in the Nat’l School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open a Summer Se of Elocution at College 
Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 11, to continue 4 weeks. Those wishing to join the School 
will send names. Excellent board and rooms. d for circular. Address, 
317k MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mase, 
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United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
aud all Accessories and Onut- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilastrated, condensed list 
ot 24 pages /ree. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Silver, chea’ 
than any other firm in 


country. Satisfaction in every 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all parts 
of the country. Send stam 
for Illustra Price list. 
ROBT. W. KIP 
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HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F R.G.S8. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
jae) oe features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
= carefully colored. are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monute’i on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
Varnished. Size Uniformly 54 x 68 inches. 


WoRLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WorRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 
NorTH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 


SouTH AMERICA. SCOTLAND, 
EuROPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA. BritisH 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. NEw ZEALAND. 


Tue Unitrep States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, nearly ready. 


“@ Any Map sold separately. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
F General School Furnishers, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (1) 410 tf 


J, L SMITH, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 


Brain and Nerve 


IT RESTORES THE 


GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES 


to infants and children, as it promo 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, @1. 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


GY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OnE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES T ® TIRED BY WORRY, 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; A valu ive 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTSVE OF CONSUMPTION. a 
It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or men 
d sleep. It gives 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Oz-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CBOSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Food. 


R INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 


of children, pre- 
a better disposition 


Neatly and bound 
in cloth. Unequa ~ | mark- 


ing surtace for slate or 
lead pencil. Superior era- 


Ure 
The Celebrated ~ Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
Manufacturers of the 

improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

,B and Cloth, &c. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 


ions for use. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gal 


Blackboards : 


$1.50; No. 3, 3x4 ft., $2.00. 


Send for Circular. [404] 


ES 
BOOK SLATES 


Black Diamond Slating : 


brush, to any & 
: lied by any one, with a common paint-brus on, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 


tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. 
ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers, Prices, 


sible qualities. Light, 
ortable, noiseless 

Farable. Used in ail 

wide-awake schools. 


Slating (without tion) 
for Walle 
the finest and most durable surface. Lay | 


arface. Put up in tin cans of us sizeg, with 


WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material, Finest sur- 


face. All sizes. 
LALIZINGM (Stone Cloth). —A. perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


1.25 and $2.00 yard. 
1, $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 8% ft., 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


191 Fulton St., New York City. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or hi 
tin. 


h,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 

4 is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seekin wy 
8 atled for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M, Secretary, 
American Sc Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


should have Application-form. 


postage 


and 95 John 
just issued. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Introduces to coll 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for eve 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


» schools, and families superior 


department of instruction; recommends 
schools to parents. Call on or address 


240 ss (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


The mest Complete Assortment and Largest Steck 
ef CHEMICAL APPARATUS in America. 


Pure Re-agents, Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


RICHARDS & CO. sowie. 


Opposite 8t., New Work City. 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


LLOITS 
PENS. 


57 THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD mv ALL DEALERS mmovanour me WORLD. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


“foreign” 7EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


AM AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 


teachers until supplied. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE & 


East 17th St. (Union Square). 
ce ~Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials From ITs PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 


worth free. 


Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 WasHrneTon St., Boston, Mass. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 


Writine Inks 
LING WAX, 


of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register at once. 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 


Fall vacan- 
alls 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 


City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. BANNERS in 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 
oe | J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 59 Carmine Street. 


1926. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 Went Street, New Vork. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tutors, Teachers, 


378 az Wurpsor Looxs, Or. 
Ls Send for circular and price-list Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee » ete., 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Beat 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as oven of References to the 
b amilies on. Hamilton Fish, ex- 
Favorably known to the public since Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. J 415 m 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF ° 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


and other belis; also Chimes and Peails, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. 
Catalogues on Application. 


‘Apparatus (198 pp. 


and Chemica! ) 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Yo 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing 


ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES 


Of our own make and fully warrunted, 
Microscopes, Field and Marine Glasses, 
Drawing Inst’s, Speetacies, Eye Glasses. 

Illustrated 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 Catalogue sent on request. 


$5 $20 


Address Sriuson & 


PIKE’S SONS, 


. Send for The Journal Premium List, S32 928 Broadway, New York. 


8 al Teachers, 
at once. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wauting Grade Teachers, 

ic and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


“Teachers Wanted, 


Uf all kinds, for early SPRinc, SumMER, and FALL 


ENGAGEMENTS, Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


TEACHERS 


and “ Mutual Plan ”’ of this 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA. Agency make it the best avenue to West and South, 
ss (1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. | MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. gy | Situations in GSI a 
ESTABLISHED 1845. RATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KB Schoo! and library , Ohio. 
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THE TEACHER’S HOPE.—(FROM GOETHE.) 


BY L. H. SHAW. 
Ever and forever the children say, 
‘* Next week shall see us better, 
Let’s tear ourselves from a quiet school, 
Let’s break its horrid fetter; 
The city is round us, and to it we’ll hie, 
Forever so joyous its pleasures are nigh.”’ 


‘Tis Hope leads us along this life; 
E’en in childhood our footsteps seem hollow; 
She bids us young striplings to constant strife, 
While teacher invokes us to follow. 
When we end the week’s long, weary race, 
On her brow, no hope leaves its trace.’’ 


** Hope to her is a delusive shade, 
Like a lunatic’s fantasy shifting, 
None by her guidance seem better made,— 
Her touch no burden’s uplifting; 
Yet the gladsome tones of an inner voice 
Is ever bidding her soul rejoice.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dors Epucation Promote Virtur? — “ A little 
learning is adangerous thing.” If the fact that crime 
exists where the common school is at its best estate is a 
valid objection to the common school, then the fact that 
some college-bred men have turned our great scamps is 
a valid objection to the colleges. The fact that some 
Church people are not virtuous cuts from under the 
Church her reason for existence. The question to ask is 
this; Whether a man who is educated is more likely to 
be virtuous than if he were not educated ? Does teach- 
ing a boy to “read and write and keep accounts ” tend 


to make him a good man or a bad man ? Who takes the 
second alternative? Will any man out of a lunatic 
asylum ? — Pres. A. G. Haygood. 


Manvuat Instruction. — The less developed the 
mental powers are, the more they need a trained hand, 
which can fashion the objects of the imagination and 
strengthen the intellect by defining and bringing into 
order the indefinite and confused creations of the mind. 
The earlier we enable the hand, to obectivize these crea- 
tions, the earlier will intellectual activity link itself with 
work and action; the child’s mind will develop regular- 
ly and orderly, and precocity will disappear. The 
manual dexterity of our forefathers offers a gauge of 
their mental development, for the two invariably keep 


pace with each other. It is therefore of the highest 
importance that the exercise or gymnastics of the hand 
should proceed ina regular order. — Marenholtz Buelow. 


A Narionan University is wanted not to teach 
men how to pile up wealth, hut how to make life most 
noble, and how to train scholars in all branches, and to 
broaden the capacities of the human mind, to gather all 
knowledge and to extend its boundaries, We must 
grow up to the ground upon which such an institution 
can stand, and then not one, but several such schools 
may arise to meet the demand in our country. — Utica 
Herald. 

“Honor to wom Honor 1s Dur.” — The young 
men do not blurt out their impressions about the doings 
of their elders in the counting-houses, or write them to 


the Sunday papers, and are perhaps not always con- 


scious of them themselves, But it would hardly be 
possible for Satan himself to present to them a spectacle 
better calculated to sap silently the very foundations of 
character, than bestowing on men of acknowledged and 
notorious baseness social honors and rewards which 


they have done nothing to deserve except having, in 
trying times, successfully escaped the proper legal 
consequences of their misdeeds. — Nation. 


Immigration — A Business View. —“ There are 
considerable Government funds on the other side used 
to assist emigrants of the poorer classes off to other 
lands, so that we are getting our full share of spiritless 
and helpless creatures who have got into the horrid way 
of thinking that the Government is responsible for their 
poverty, and therefore owes them a living. It requires 
time to work up this raw material; much improvement 
need not be looked for under the third and fourth gen- 
eration. But with free schools and cheap books we 


hope to gradually undo the evil and ignorance of false 
institutions.” 

Thus speaks a far-seeing business man in the St. 
Louis R. R. Register. It is such foresight and patience 
that give these railroad magnates the leadership in 
the business world. 


Epvucation A Scrence.— There is a science of 
education, an art of instruction, a system of school 
management. These things are not born with us, and 
they are not learned from the text-books in the branch- 
es named in the school curriculum. There is abundant 
proof that a manor womam may bea profound text- 
book scholar, and a blunderer in charge of a class or 
school. Doubtless much can be learned by experience. 
It was said by Erasmus, that experience is the school- 
house of fools, but tuition thereat is very high. — Ohio 
Ed. Monthly. 

Instruction — That only 
very few men can work hard with both mind and mus- 
cles at the same time, has been a familiar fact almost 
ever since the invention of the art of writing. Every- 
body has only a limited amount of vital force, and if he 
puts it into his brain he caunot have it for his muscles, 
or if he puts it into his muscles he cannot have it for 
his brain. The human body is not a compound engine 
in which the steam can be used twice over. This is the 


long and short of the whole matter. It is still truer, 
too, of young and immature men than of older ones.— 


Nation. 

A Criticism, — A doctrine that denies free-will and 
makes of a man only a bundle of appetites and impulses 
and propensities whose law is in themselves, destroys 
not only religion and morality, it destroys also the 
foundations of education, and makes discipline a sole- 
cism. A logical deduction from it is the ndtion that pu- 
pils should study only what they like to study, and 


when they like to study; and that children should do 
only what they like to do, and when they like to do it.— 


Century. 

Tuer TRAINING oF Yourus. — No system of training 
for youth is complete without teaching habits of relia- 
bility. From this source arises one of the greatest 
advantages of practical business-training fora boy, when 
it is properly conducted. During every step in the 
course of his instruction, he is forcibly reminded that 
the laws of success demand reliability, application, and 
persistence. — Head’s Coll. Journal. 


Ir 18 No Fasue, though I make no doubt some will 
call it transcendentalism, to say that, if the establish- 
ing of the proper method of the balanced, complete 
development of the many-gifted human creature were to 
cost the accumulated wealth of the world to-day, the 
world would be the richer to-morrow for the expendi-! 
ture. If the half-developed man, working under dis- 
advantage, can do so much, what practical success shall 
we dare deny the whole-rounded creature ? There un- 


told wealth, health, and happiness in the dormant perve, 


brain, and muscle of this half-aroused child of to-day. 
In its working lie individual success and national pros- 
perity, which are at the foundation “one and inseper- 
able.” — Mrs. Devereux, in Christian Reg. , 


THE STUDY OF PEDAGOGICS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


BY W. H. PAYNE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The purpose of this paper is to give a brief history 
of the study of pedagogics in the University of Mich- 
igan. It is now nearly four years since this course of 
instruction was begun, and I feel warranted in thinking 
that this account may have some value as a contribu- 
tion to current educational history. The making of 
educational science a distinct branch of university in- 
struction was at least an interesting experiment, and 
the educational public cannot be indifferent to the re- 
sults as they appear within even this short interval. 

The chair of “the Science and the Art of Teaching” 
was established by a unanimous vote of the Board of 
Regents, June 29, 1879. This subject had long before 
received the careful consideration of President Angell, 
and had been commended to the attention of the Re- 
gents in his annual reports. Before asking the Regents 
to take formal action in the matter, the president sub- 
mitted the plan to the faculty in the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, and by a unanimous 
vote it was commended to the Board of Regents. 

This action of the president, faculty, and regents was 
based on a state of facts of long standing. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as the highest educational institu- 
tion in the State and as the head of our educational 
system, had for years been supplying the higher posi- 
tions in the public-school service with teachers. As a 
rule these teachers assumed the responsibilities of im- 
portant positions with no conscious preparation; and it 
was conceived a duty owing to the State to furnish pro- 
spective teachers with an opportunity to learn at least 
the theory of teaching and of school management. 
This state of facts becomes more significant when it is 
recollected, (1) that the principal high schools of the 
State are preparatory schools to the University; (2) 
that these schools naturally look to the University for 
their principals and assistant teachers; and (3) that 
these secondary schools educate large numbers of teach- 
ers for the common schools. It seemed, then, that the 
teaching-service of the State might be usefully affected 
by making the science and the art of teaching a regular 
branch of instruction in the University, 

It should be stated, at the outset, that there is no 
“normal department” in the University of Michigan. 
There are merely courses of instruction in the science 
and the art of teaching, just as there are in science and 
in mathematics, save that while the former are wholly 
elective, some of the latter are required; but, in both 
cases, the courses count toward a degree. What is 
called a “ Teachers’ Diploma” is given under the fol- 
lowing requirements: (1) The pupil must have taken 
at least the bachelor’s degree; (2) must have taken a 
teacher’s course in Latin, Greek, or in some other sub- 
ject; and (3) must have taken at least one of the longer 
courses in the science and the art of teaching. But 
this diploma has no legal value whatever. It merely 
certifies to the accomplishment of certain work. It ex- 
empts from no examination. There has never been a 
thought of interfering, in the least degree, with the 
work of the State Normal School. From the very nat- 
ure of things, the Normal School and the University 
cannot be competitors in a way that will noticeably 
affect either institution. In the first place, it is not at 
all probable that any pupil will apply for admission to 
the University for the sole purpose of studying peda- 
gogics. At best, this would occupy only one-half his 
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time. If he enters at all, he will almost inevitably pur- 
sue courses that are not offered by the Normal School, 
which, in its academic work, is merely a school of sec- 
ondary instruction. As a matter of fact, there has not 
been the slightest effect injurious to the Normal School 
through the introduction of courses in pedagogics into 
the University. The present year of the Normal 
School is one of the most prosperous in its entire his- 
tory. At their best these two schools can do but a frac- 
tion of the service the State requires in the education 
of teachers. A part of this work would not be done at 
all if not done by the University, not even if there were 
three normal schools, as there should be if the teaching- 
force of the State is to be even moderately recruited. 
It might be reasonably expected that if the professional 
education of teachers should receive a larger share of 
public attention through the introductior of this sub- 
ject into the University, the general effect must be 
favorable to the Normal School. 

The unanimity that led to the establishment of this 
chair, and the absolute freedom I have had to develop 
my plans are circumstances that have been singularly 
favorable to the experiment that has been in progress ; 
so that, in case of final success, the credit will be only 
partially due to me, while for any degree of failure that 
may result, I may justly be held responsible. It was 
foreseen that one obstacle lying in the way of success 
was the probable doubt in the student community 
whether there was anything to be said on so trite a sub- 
ject that was worth learning. It seemed probable that 
the current notion was to the effect that the instruction 
would consist either in dreary platitudes about the best 
ways of teaching spelling and fractions, or in airy theo- 
ries that would admit of no useful applications. It 
seemed to be a question of the mean. Could the in- 
struction earn the respectful attention of the better 
class of students? Could the conviction be created 
that there was a field of study offered that would repay 
cultivation? This was my interpretation of current 
opinion, and the mode in which the problem was pre- 
sented to my mind; and these were my guides in de- 
termining the main features of my courses of instruction. 

For the year 1879-80, two courses of instruction were 
offered as follows: (1) Practica, deyoted to the or- 
ganization and management of public schools, and to 
the more important details of school-room work; (2) 
THEORETICAL, devoted to the teaching of a body of 
public-school doctrine. Each course occupied two hours 
per week for a half-year. About thirty students at- 
tended my first course of instruction, and, to my ex- 
treme good fortune, they were singularly earnest and 
considerate. My purpose was to present knowledge of 
an appreciable value, and, notwithstanding undoubted 
mistakes in adapting my instruction to pupils of this 
grade (I had spent the preceding twenty-five years of 
my life in public-school work) the course was at least 
fairly successful. With the opening of the second 
course I was beset with two grave difficulties: (1) I 
had to make interesting a body of knowledge only very 
imperfectly formulated, and not recommended by prece- 
dent or tradition; and (2) I had a surplus of students, 
some of whom had no living interest in the subject, but 
had elected the course in anticipation of an easy credit. 
The result was only partially successful. Had it not 
been for an implicit faith in the existence of a body of 
educational doctrine that could be made interesting if 
properly taught under normal conditions, I would have 
been not a little discouraged. But, as it was, I resolyed 
to revise my methods and to try again. 


For the year 1880-81, both the above courses were 
raised to four-hour courses,—that is, the time given to 
each was doubled. Scarcely any change was made in 
the management of Course 1, and the result was quite 
as satisfactory as in the preceding year. In Course 2, 
instead of teaching wholly by lecture, as I had done at 
first, I made Bain’s Education as a Science the basis of 
my instruction. This gave me several advantages that 
at this stage of my work were essential: (1) There was 
a body of doctrine, formulated and printed, and recom- 
mended by a distinguished name; (2) my teaching, 
based on a printed text, could be made definite, The 
subject proved to be difficult, but the very difficulties 
inspired my pupils with a respect for the study. Better 
than this, the doctrines were found to be very fruitful 


in their practical applications, and so there emerged a 
new spirit,—a taste for philosophizing on educational 
questions. I would do myself injustice (a thing no one 
has a moral right to do) if I were to allow the inference 
that none of this spirit was awakened in the first year 
of the course; but it fell far short of what I desired and 
expected. On the whole, the gain was considerable, 
and I began to feel some degree of satisfaction with 
what I thought to be my real work in the University, 
—that of teaching a body of educational doctrine as the 
basis of a rational art of teaching. 

For the year 1881-82, four courses were offered, as 
follows: An experience of two years had shown that 
Course 1 (Practical) included two classes of students,— 
a larger number who wished to learn the art of general 
school-room practice, and a smaller number who wished 
to make a preparation for the supervision of schools. 
On this basis I made a division of Course 1 into two 
courses, 1 and 3, having for their several purposes 
the objects just described. Course 1 was made a 
four-hour course, and in this I used Fitch’s Lec- 
tures on Teaching ; Course 3 was a two-hour 
course, and in this I used my School Supervision. 

Course 2 remained unchanged, but in connection 
with this was given a new two-hour course, called the 
Teachers’ Seminary, the purpose of which was to dis- 
cuss, on the German plan, special questions in the the- 
ory and history of education. The membership was 
limited to twelve, and the topics discussed last year 
were as follows: 1. “ The suppression of every error is 
commonly followed by a temporary ascendancy of the 
contrary one”; 2. “Corporal Punishment in its legal] 
and historical aspects”; 3. “ The genesis of knowledge 
in the individual must follow the same course as the 
genesis of knowledge in the race”; 4. “ Humanism and 
Realism ” ; 5. “ The first procedure of the mind in the 
elaboration of its knowledge is always analytical”; 6. 
“ Knowledge and feeling . though always co- 
existent, are always in the inverse ratio of each other”; 
7. “ Greek education.” During this year there was a 
marked improvement in the organization of my courses 
of instruction. Course 4 gave me a coveted oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the scientific and the historical as- 
pects of my subject, and so toe create a stronger senti- 
ment in favor of the serious study of education. The 
weak phase of the study was the historical. During 
the progress of Course 2, in 1880-’81, I had devoted a 
small part of the time to an outline of educational his- 
tory, but this served only to show that this subject 
should be treated in a course by itself. My purpose on 
the start was ultimately to discuss education in its 
three phases, — the Practical, the Scientific, and the 
Historical; but for this I needed two very importaut 
things,—time, and an interest in the general subject 
that would support this more elaborate scheme. For 
the first semester of this year, 1882-83, a course of 
lectures on “The Historical Development of Educa- 
tional Systems” was assigned me in the new School of 
Political Science. I was glad to accept this opportu- 
tunity to make a beginning in the historical treatment 
of my subject. Since the very opening of my courses 
[had been anxious to cultivate this rich field, for I 
was persuaded that, next to the scientific, this was the 
most fruitful phase of educational study. The work of 
preparing a special course of lectures was a large addi- 
tion to my two usual courses of instruction; but my 
class, though very small, was very enthusiastic, so that 
the labor seemed light, and it was almost with regret 
that I was relieved of it with the close of the semester. 
When I began, I hoped to reach the period of medim- 
val education ; but, as is usual in such cases, my work 
grew upon my hands, and I scarcely completed my 
review of Greek education. The following summary 
will indicate the limited field that was traversed: 1. 
Introduction to the History of Education ; 2. The Men- 
tal and Moral Condition ef Savage Races; 3. Educa- 
tion in China; 4. Education ameng the Hindoos, the 
Egyptians, and the Persians; 5. Education among the 
Jews; 6. Educational Doctrines embodied in the Scrip- 
tures; 7. Introduction to Greek Education ; 8-12. Soc- 
rates: his general doctrines; the two phases of the 
Socratic Dialogues; the Sophists ; [Summary 313-17. 
Plato’s Systems of Education ‘as¥contained {in} thef Re- 


For next year my purpose is to summarize 

lectures, and then to complete this period. For the 
third year, I hope to make a survey of medimval educa- 
tion; and thus to pass in review the modern period. 
The experience of the semester just closed has more 
than fulfilled my anticipations of the value of this phase 
of the study, and I am encouraged to carry forward this 
work to the full measure of my resources. 

No changes were made in Courses 1 and 3 for the 
last Semester. Courses 2 and 4 are now in progress, 
For Bain’s Education as a Science that I had used for 
two years in Course 2, I have substituted “ Outlines of 
Educational Doctrine.” In the Teacher’s Seminary I 
have two sections, and the work is conducted, in the 
main, on the plan of last year. In connection with 
Courses 1 and 2 there is assigned work in educational 
reading. Pupils are assigned special topics that are 
to be read in the General Library, and one exercise 
each week consists in an oral reproduction of the sub- 
stance of these topics. By this means pupils form a 
considerable acquaintance with educational literature, 
and through the summaries given in the class, a con- 
siderable amount of valuable matter is made common. 
It has already been stated that the courses in this de- 
partment of study are purely elective. For at least the 
last two years they have been elected only by students 
who purpose to teach, or by those who desire to study 
education as a branch of knowledge. Under these cir- 
cumstances the number of students who elect this work 
is probably some indication of the interest that is taken 
in this new department of university study. For each 
of the years 1879-80, 1880-81, the number of students 
was 71; for the year 1881-82, it was 51; and for this 
year, so far, it is 71. A circumstance very favorable to 
my purpose is the fact that the greater number of my 
students are from the higher classes. Thus, fully one- 
half of all who were graduated from the Literary De- 
partment during the three years 1880-82 had taken 
one or more of my courses of instruction. The propor- 
tion of such students for this year promises to be some- 
what larger. As between men and women, the aggre- 
gates for the four years are as follows: Men, 174; wo- 
men 90. A hopeful feature of this experiment is the 
growing tendency to make the study of education more 
intensive. Instead of making a study of only one phase 
of the subject, there is a growing disposition to learn 
whatever of it is taught. 

There is a difference between university instruction 
in pedagogics, and the professienal instruction given in 
normal schools that is too important to be overlooked. 
The experimental school is thought to be an essential 
feature of the ordinary normal course; but in my situ- 


upon doctrines and principles that my pupils have com- 
prehended with some degree of clearness. I teach a 
science explicitly ; an art, only implicitly. Furnished 
with principles, will my pupils, on the occasion ef ex- 
perience, be able to construct their own art? My in- 
struction is based on the assumption that fruitful doc- 
trines, clearly conceived, will necessarily give inspira- 
tion and guidance to practice. As between pupils in- 
structed in this way and pupils drilled in methods, it 
may be anticipated that the latter will start more 
promptly; but that the former will soon outstrip them 
in growth, versatility, and standing. University in- 
struction of teachers falls considerably short of the 
ideal; but it comes much nearer this ideal than the 
normal school can come. To carry on a liberal and a 
professional education simultaneously is a false method; 
but the method becomes the more vicious as the grade 
of instruction becomes lower. For the present this de- 
parture from a true method must be tolerated, alike in 
the university and in the normal school. The time is 
doubtless far distant when professional schools can re- 
ceive liberally-educated men and women and fashion 
them into educators. At present the nearest approach 
we can make to this is to instruct pupils in the higher 
classes in our universities, in the principles of educa- 
tional science. This, in brief, is the work I am at- 
tempting to do in the University of Michigan. 


© —\Books are the!true levelers. They give to all who 
faithfully use them{the society, the spiritual presence of 


public ; 18-21, The Educational Doctrines of Aristotle. 
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the greatest and best of our race. —~ Channing, 


ation I cannot employ this expedient. My reliance is 
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May 10, 1883. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS. F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


V.-- ADVANTAGES OF THE TOPICAL METHODS. 


When, sixty years ago, Ritter began his great work 
in geography, he found his fellow-teachers slaves to the 
text-book, and teaching a lifeless mass of facts about 
countries and places; he introduced the topical method 
of study, comparison, classification, original investiga- 
tion, and observation of Nature herself. Guyot in a 
measure has done for America what Ritter did for Ger- 
many. Both men deserve the earnest study of earnest 
geographical teachers 

The alleged disadvantages of the topical method of 
teaching geography are so insignificant that in passing 
only one need be noticed. It is said that this method 
requires more time than the question and answer meth. 
od. This is usually true of the first country taught in 
this way, because the method is new to the scholar, and 
the amount of information given is so much greater 
than in any text-book; but subsequently there is con- 
siderable saving in time effected by the new method. 
An enthusiastic teacher could give to the topical teach- 
ing of a country an almost unlimited amount of time. 
The writer has known two months to be thus spent on 
one continent, the interest of the class never flagging 
fora moment. On the other hand, we have known two 
continents like North and South America reviewed, 
from the work of previous classes, in six lessons, and at 
the end the scholars showed more geographical 
knowledge of the countries than they would have exhib- 
ited after a month’s tedious study of the text-book. 

Only one of the numerous advantages of the topical 
method will be considered to-day. 

I. The topical method requires careful preparation 
on the part of teachers as well as scholars. A large 
part of the poor teaching in the world arises from lack 
of preparation by the teacher. In the topical method 
the teacher undertakes to supplement the book, encour- 
ages questions and stands ready to answer them. 

He must then come to the lesson full of the subject, 
and overflowing with the freshest thought and the most 
recent facts and theories. To find this knowledge he 
must search through numerous books, magazines and 
newspapers, cutting and collecting the wheat as he goes, 
searching for cause and effect, making comparisons and 
classifications as the subject suggests. 

The best preparation for teaching geography is, of 
course, travel. Humboldt and Ritter were the greatest 
geographers; they were also great travelers. A teach- 
er who has been “ abroad,” “ out west,” “down south,” 
or even to Montreal or to the White Mountains, will 
teach with much greater success than one who always 
stays near home. A study of nature even about one’s 
own locality is suggestive and important. The salaries 
of most teachers, however, are too small to allow exten- 
sive traveling, and hence the majority of the fraternity 
must rely upon the eyes of others for their knowledge of 
the facts of this science. 

Books of travel copiously illustrated are now published 
in reference to nearly every partof the world. They can 
be purchased by teachers, or clubs of teachers, a few at 
a time, if not accessible in public libraries. An extend- 
ed list of such books, and also books of geographical 
science, will be given in a subsequent article. 


Among books of daily necessity both for teachers and 
scholars, we place books of reference, such as Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetter, Browne’s Manual of Commerce, Appleton’ s 
and Chamber’s Encyclopedias; common school geogra 
phies, the best of which are Guyot’s, Swinton’s, Har- 
per’s, Appleton’s, Our World No. 2, and McNalley’s, and 
geographical readers such as Scribner’s for young 
scholars, Johonnot’s, and Lippincott’s Readers (No. 4 
and 5) for more advanced scholars. 

The successful teacher must not only know where all 
these geographical facts can be found, but he must have 
them at his command so that he can stand before the 
map, or the blackboard, and conduct the recitation, if 
need be, with little or no reference to books. To do 
this requires tack, judgment, and beyond all else uatir- 
ing energy and enthusiasm. If it were proper the 
writer could give the names of a score or more of teach- 
ers in New England who have so high an ideal of the 


nobleness and possibilities of Geography that they daily| principle of superintendency is correct, it is liable to 
make such preparation, and daily reap the pleasure and|abuse. And when under this system teachers are 
satisfaction of seeing their scholars really enjoy the| trained to rely altogether, or in the main, upon the sug- 


geographical recitation-hour. 


gestions and methods which come from those above 


One of these cases is especially worthy of mention.|them, they lose the very element which gives true 


The school is situated in a New England city at some| power. 


While the general course of instruction must 


distance from Boston. The teacher has a class corres-|be marked out with definiteness, there must be ample 


ponding in advancement to a third class in a Boston 
grammar school. It is composed entirely of the 
“foreign element,” children from poor miserable 
homes, without ‘books or the comforts of civilized 
society. A more difficult class of children to interest 
in geography could not be selected, yet they have 
a most remarkable knowledge of, and love for, this 
study. This wonderful interest in a subject frequently 
deemed the driest, is owing of course to their teacher 
and what he has done for them. 

He has prepared at great expense of time and money 
a solar camera and some 400 valuable transparent pic- 
tures, a few of which, at a lesson, are thrown upon a 
large screen in front of the scholar, and carefully ex- 
plained. Around these pictures are grouped the great 
facts of geography,—not the little details of locality and 
statistics, but the soulful facts of comparative and 
physical geography. These pictures are of the same 
quality and excellence as those used by Messrs. Stod- 
dard and French in their high-toned entertainments. 
The pictures are shown, on an average, about once a 
week. Think of the influence upoti such a class of pu- 
pils of seeing week after week the most beautiful pic- 
tures that art and nature can produce. The unges- 
tionable success of this experiment shows the power of 
pictures combined with study, in the school-room, to 
awaken an interest and impress facts, and warrants a 
similar use by combined bodies of teachers, (to reduce 
expense) in other parts of the country. 


THE CHIEF ELEMENTS IN SCHOOL-LIFE. 


The statement made by the late President Garfield, 
that he would prefer the instruction of a man like Dr. 
Mark Hopkins in a tent in the woods to all that could 
be furnished by the best-equipped university supplied 
with routine professors only, suggests some considera- 
tions which are apt to be overlooked in our zeal for bet- 
ter methods and better text-books. Without underrat- 
ing in the least the necessity of correct normal instruc- 
tion and the value of methods, this thought is to be 
kept in mind constantly, that the character of the 
School must reflect the character of the teacher. 
But the character of the teacher is not and cannot 
be very profoundly affected by training after the 
period of maturity, nor can it, if worthy, be, as so many 
are, a slave to method. To have force, a teacher must 
have individuality. Individuality means the power of 
suggesting ways and means for one’s self; of rejecting 
such methods as are not in harmony with its own na- 
ture, and of changing by the alembic of its own being, 
into its own substance, the methods and thoughts of 
others. The value of methods depends altogether upon 
the character of the one using them. Weak teachers 
will be weak with the best of methods, while powerful 
ones will be powerful despite the worst. And when we 
consider, further, that underneath all successful teach- 
ing lies the power of inspiration as the conditions of suc- 
cess, — an inherent and not an acquired power, — we 
shall see how preéminently the character of the teacher 
dwarfs all other considerations. 

There are several tendencies in the educational move- 
ments of modern times which are not favorable to true 
growth. One of these lies in the narrow superficial 


room for the free display of individual judgment and 
reason. Those who are most prone to receive without 
question the ideas of others, are most apt to put them 
into practice in such a way as to deprive them of all 
value. That the public schools of this country are bur- 
dened by thousands who depend for their thinking up- 
on others and not themselves, is a fact apparent in its 
true significance to those only who have examined into 
these things. The chief work of the superintendents 
of public schools ought to lie neither in collecting 
statistics nor inventing methods of teaching, but in in- 
spiring the teachers of the schools with the greatness of 
their work and the necessity of adequate preparation 
for it. They should show them what it means to make 
adequate preparation ; they should insist on largeness of 
views; they should take the business of teaching out of 
the humdrum mechanical processes of life and place it 
on scientific grounds. 

And it should always be insisted that while the study 
of methods in any form is desirable,that below all 
method, and infinitely superior to it, is the habit of 
mind which can command it. I believe that no severer 
criticism against many of our so-called Normal Colleges 
can be made than this,—that forgetting to strengthen 
the foundations of the educational power they cultivate 
a little external but soulless dexterity, and send away 
to this work young men and women deluded by the 
belief that they are as thoroughly prepared as though 
they had taken a thorough course of mental training. 

The truth is, teaching as a profession stands second to 
none in any point of view. And the slowness with 
which it is making itself felt in the social life of the 
nation must be attributed largely to the disparity exist- 
ing between the just demands made upon educators, and 
the ability of the many to satisfy them. oo? 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. — (IV.) 


BY MARY BLAKE. 


Fourth Century. 

Here we need to take a new departure. No longer need we 
watch the struggles of Christianity to obtain a foothold, but 
we must trace the growing strengthjof the clergy and the 
church till it becomes a mighty power in the State. We must 
note also the different invasions of the barbarians, who are 60 
soon to break up the ancient Roman Empire. 


For the secular history read pp. 576-632 in Merivale’s Gen- 
eral History of Rome, or pp. 330-339 in Smaller History of 
Rome, or chapters 14, 17 — 20 in Gibbon. If you are inter- 
ested in the early church controversies, read chapter 21. If 
not, skip it, and go on to the middle of chapter 30. Students’ 
Gibbon, chapters 10-14, has the same in its abridged form. 
You can safely let go a good deal of the details. It is worth 
something to know what to remember, and good discipline to 
learn how. Here Kingsley’s Roman and Teuton comes to our 
aid to break apon the monotony of dry historic detail. Read 
his lectures 1 and 2,—‘‘ The Forest Children,’’ and ‘‘ The Dy- 
ing Empire” (pp. 1-51, Roman and Teuton). 
For the history of the church continue Milman’s from page 
303 to the end of the second volume and as far into the third 
as you care to go; or Schaff’s, Vol. I[., chapters 1 and 3; also 
see paragraphs on Nicean Council in chapter 9, pp. 622-632. 
Chapter 8, on “‘ Christian Art, has much that is interesting 
about architecture, music, images, and the like. If you prefer 
the more popular Abbott’s History, read chapters 15-18 there. 
Smith’s Student’s Ecclesiastical History, pp. 234-308, gives the 
religious history of the century very concisely. If you have 


view which judges school work by its display on special you. mag nat wish 
occasions, and so awards the palm to him who is most) .oncerning the church history. Do not fail, however, to read 


successful in this. It is as though one should judge of 
wine by its effervescence and not its taste. For noth- 
ing is truer than this that the best education is farthest 


Dean Stanley’s lecture on Constantine, in his Hastern Church. 
Also the lectures on the Nicean Council, in the same work, if 
you wish a graphic picture of that important event. Look out 
in the encyclopedias or biographical dictionaries the names of 


removed from mere display. It is neither capable of it of 
nor desires it. Very often does the teacher’s greatest/ Chrysostom, the two Gregories, Augustine, Theodosius, 
power lie neither in his words nor methods nor actions, | Alaric. 


but in the silent and unseen contact of soul with 
soul. A second evil seems to lie in the tendency to ef- 


Kingsley says, “‘ To study history take, by all means, biogra- 


phies; and study them. ‘Fill your minds with live human 


- « « See how each lived and worked in the time 


face individuality by an undue proneness to organiza- and plese in Which Ged put 00, that when you 


tion. Though it is admitted that schools must be/ i.e thus made a friend of ‘the dead, and_brought_him to life 
organized, they are not machine-shops, Though the again, . , . you will begin to understand more of his gen- 
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eration and his circumstances than all the mere history-books 
of the period would teach you. . . . And not only to un- 
derstand, but to remember, names, dates, . . costumes, 
fashions, . . . crabbed scraps of old law, which you used, 
perhaps, to read up and forget again, because they were not 
rooted, but stuck into your brain, as pins into a pincushion, to 
fall out at the first shake,—all these you will remember, because 
they will arrange and organize themselves around the central 
human figure.”’ 

Now, for adiversion read, Charles Kingley’s Hermits. Mrs. 
Jameson’s chapter on the Hermit Saints (p. 359, Vol. IL, Sa- 
cred and Legendary Art); the legends of Sts. Paul and An- 
thony, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, Pope Sylvester, and the Em- 
peror Constantine; also Sts. Barbara, Catherine, Ursula, Mar- 
garet, Christopher, and as many more as you care for. Re- 
capitulate as before by the Fourth Century, in White’s Hight- 
een Christian Centuries. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The fifty-fourth consecutive annual meeting of the Institute 
will be held at Fabyan’s, White Mountains, Weduesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, July 11, 12, and 13. This will be a meeting 
of unusual interest and attraction for the educators of New 
England and all parts of the country. The subjects to be 
brought before the meeting are among the most prominent 
and interesting of the day, and some of the most distinguished 
speakers are to be present. 

The place for the meeting possesses rare attractions, is easy 
of access, and, at this season of the year, can provide for the 
comfort of a large gathering, at as low rates, and quite as well, 
as any place in the country. The fame of the White Moun- 
tains is world-wide. Visitors to the Mountains can come and 
go with less restraint than at any other summer resort. No 
large expenditure for dress or style is requisite for comfort or 
respectability. All persons of good moral character are en- 
titled to become members of the Institute, and thereby receive 
all its privileges. These include a copy of the published pro- 
ceedings and lectures; also reduced rates of fare upon the 
railroads and at the mountain hotels. 

Tickets over the several railroads will be sold at about one- 
half the regular rates from all important points throughout 
New England. These tickets are made good for return at the 
meeting by receiving the secretary’s stamp, which is secured 
by the payment of the regular membership-fee of $1.00. A 
full list of stations and rates of fare on the railroads will be 
announced in due time. 

The hotels in the immediate neighborhood of the meeting 
are Fabyan’s, Mount Pleasant, Crawford’s, Twin Mountain, 
and White Mountain Houses. The first four of these have ac- 
commodations for about 1,400 guests. The rates agreed upon 
with these houses are $2.50 per day for gentlemen, and $2.00 

day for ladies. The sessions will be held in the Institute 

avilion, which has a seating capacity of about 2,500. 

Trains at a merely nominal fare will be run to accommodate 
members stopping at Crawford’s and at the Twin Mountain 
House; also at greatly reduced rates from Bethlehem, Little- 
ton, etc. 

The program of exercises wil! consist of a full discussion of 
the reform needed in the school supervision of New England. 
This will be participated in by Dr. Henry Barnard, of Connec- 
ticut, who will give a brief history of supervision in this coun- 
try; by Dr. A. P. Stone, of Massachusetts, who will show what 
are the duties of school superintendents; and by representa- 
tive men from New England and the West. Col. F. W. Parker, 
formerly of Quincy, now of Cook Co., Ill., is expected to take 
part in this discussion. ‘‘ Short Courses for Common Schools ”’ 
will be discussed, a paper upon this subject being presented by 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island. A paper on the “ De- 
mand for High Schools in a System of Public schools” will be 
presented by Col. Homer B. Sprague, principal of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston. ‘The Relation of Colleges to High 
Schools’’ will be discussed by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of Concord, 
Mass., and by Prest. M. H. Buckham, of University of Vermont. 
The prize essay on “The Application of the Principles of 
Psychology to the Work of Teaching” will be read should time 
permit. 

The Committee on Industrial Education will report by its 
chairman, Dr. J. D. Runkle, of the Institute of Technology, 
Boston, and it is expected that the discussion of the report 
will be opened by Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire. 

The subject of the afternoon session of Friday will be ‘‘ Moral 
Instruction in Public Schools.” A paper upon this subject 
will be presented by Julius H. Seelye, D.D., president of Am- 
herst College; also one upon a branch of the same subject by 
Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of Massachusetts State Normal 


School, Framingham. 

Ample time will be given for the voluntary discussion of all 
the topics presented. Papers read will be published in full 
with the proceedings, but, by vote of the directors, the time 
given to the reading will be limited to forty minutes ; while 
those who open the discussions will have , avd others 
ten 

evening lectures will be given by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more,—subject, “‘ The Dream of To-morrow”,—and by some 
other distinguished speaker; an invitation has been extended 
to Prest. Andrew White, of Cornell University, New York. 

The exercises of the day and evening will be interspersed 
ng by Quartette of Boston, with 

. James urdock, distinguished 

or circulars or information address the Geo, A. 
Walton, West Newton, Mass.; the secretary, Robert C. Met- 


elocu- | der how this salt should ever have been seriously regarded by 
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HOME AND SCHOOL. 


THE WOODS IN MAY. 
BY PROF, W. W. BAILEY. 


The sunshine is now bright in the meadows. The pretty 
‘innocents’? have come forth to meet it, and are chatting to- 
gether in social groups. They are often called Quaker ladies, 
and they certainly look very demure and sweet in their laven- 
der bonnets. Many of them have modest faces, which they 
me away from us, and some are shy enough to hang their 

8. 

Blue gems of violets can now be seen everywhere, The 
large bird-foot species (Viola pedata) form great bunches of 
delicate blue, as if nature had unstrung her necklace of ame- 
thyst and left the beads by the wayside. This species is found 
in sandy soil, like the banks of railroads, or borders of woods. 
The white violets (V. blanda, lanceolata, and primrola/folia), 
on the contrary, love moist localities, like the borders of 
swamps. The first violet on the uplands is Viola sagittatu, 
and about the same time comes in near-by locations the V. 
canina, and the advance-guard of the V. cucullata. The two 
yellow violets, V. pubescens, and V. rotundifolia are rarer and 
more choice. These yellow violets, or at least the first-men- 
tioned species, haunt rocky ravines, where the cool mosses 
cushion the rocks and the fern-feathers droop over the laugh- 
ing stream. Shy anemones everywhere reveal their flowers, 
blushing if we do but look at them. Jack has mounted his 
pulpit, new painted for his vernal circuit, and with head erect 
is exhorting the frivolous water-beetles to abandon dancing. 
His sermon, however, appears to fail of its effect, for they con- 
tinue to waltz and wheel and polka in an amazing manner. 
The dryad of the beech-tree holds out her gloved little hand, 
very soft and beautiful. Can it be she wishes a release from 
her long confinement in a barky prison? We think not, She 
merely gives a greeting. She would not leave this cool forest 
nook for the heat and dust of the city; she loves better the 
memory of the days when the Indian slept beneath her boughs. 

We love the long golden tassels of the birch, which, as we 
walk beneath the trees, are pendant from the upmost branches 
in graceful fringes of yellow: 

” aa the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad 
Dripping about thy slim, white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water’s dusky quiet, 
Thou shrinkest, as on her bath’s edge would some 
startled Dryad.’”’ 

Great opening buds of hickory are fragrant with the odor of 
autumn nuts; the sweet fern breathes out its dreamy perfume, 
and lazy butterflies wing their way through the bushes. There 
are opening blossoms everywhere ; some familiar to us by 
homely titles, borrowed by our ancestors from old England; 
others ‘‘ that know no name of ours,’”’ but wear sonorous Latin 
titles. Perhaps the Indians, who were poets in their savage 
way, had sweet but uncouth names for all these treasures, 
which it would be well for us to know. Undoubtedly, some 
of them are tucked away in Joyce’s quaint old record of early 
New-England things. In his volume we lately recognized, in 
quaint old wood-cuts devoid of perspective, one pitcher-plant, 


the snake-head, the wild touch-me-not. Where Indian appella- 
tions have descended to us, our language of proper terms has 
been enriched, and we feel that we have inherited something 
original and rare. 


Large flowers are about us that we cannot fail to notice, and 
little ones like the “s well’s darling blue’’ hide away in 
the grass and make their true lovers seek them. The sun- 
shine greets them all; it comes to the just and the unjust; the 
flower, and the weed. 

Providence, R. I., May 2, 1882. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Mr. F. Stolba proposes to substitute graphite for sand in 
the ordinary laboratory bath. Graphite does not scratch glass 
vessels, and is much more readily heated. 


— As a result of Commander Cheyne’s Arctic lectures, a 
committee has been formed at London, Ont., for the purpose 
of organizing a balloon expedition to the North Pole. 


— Professor Berthelot claims that the true element carbon 
is as yet unknown; that it must be of a gaseous nature, and 
ew diamond, graphite, etc., are but states of the veritable 
carbon. 

— The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts will open its an- 
nual exhibition in Toronto, on the 21st of May, under a joint 
committee appointed from the Academy, the Ontario Society 
of Artists, and the Art Union. There will be contributions by 

4 e Governor will presen 
also the Princess Louise, eager: 


— At the public meeting of this year, the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Paris, will have to award the three prizes of 10,000f. 
($2,000), each founded by Dr. Louis Lacaze, for, first, the work 
which has contributed most toward the progress of physiology; 
second, to the best work on physics; and third, to the best 
work on chemistry. Foreigners may compete. All the claims 
tor the prizes must be sent in before the first of June, 1883. 


— In an article published by Dr. R. Koch, it is asserted that 
the only substances worthy of the name of disinfectants are 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, mercuric chloride, and, perhaps 
potassium permanganate, and osmic acid. It has been foun 
that spores of ~*e bacillus of splenic fever kept for many days 
in a 5 per cent, zinc chloride solution develop when placed in 
suitable nutritive liquids, and even when added to serum con- 
taining }¢ per cent. zinc chloride. The author expresses won- 


respectable chemists as an antiseptic. 
— Scientific men of all nations are invited to compete for 


ize was founded by the decree of June 11, 1882, and is for 
the discovery or invention of whatever shall render electricity 
applicable economically to one of the following objects: Hea 
light, chemical action, mechanical force, the transmission o 
messages, or the treatment of sick persons. No attention will 
be paid to what may be sent in by candidates later than June 


30, 1887. 

— Discoveries continue to be made in Egypt. The site of 
Pithone-Succoth of the Bible has been discovered, and a new 
queen, Arsinoé II., has been added to the series of the Ptole- 
mies. The former is thought to revolutionize the modern the- 
ories regarding the place where the Red Sea was passed by the 
Israelites. For, after the establishment of this one point on 
the exodus journey, the next, that of Pibahiroth, where the 
Israelites crossed, has been approximately fixed. It is also as- 
serted by Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, that there is now final proof that the great oppressor 
was Ramees II., and the Pharaoh of the exodus was his son 
Menptah. Pithone-Succoth is identified as Heroépolis. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


France.—The average salary of teachers in France is $260. 
Only 673 men and 198 women receive more than $500 yearly. 
Holland.—In this country 80,000 children of school age do 
not attend school. : 

Austria. —The German Union in Prague has organized vaca- 
tion colonies of from 12 to 18 children, which spend four weeks 
in the country. 

Belgium.—The Belgian Government has offered a prize of 
3,000 francs for the best elementary grammar of the French 
language. The work shall not contain more than 150 duo- 
decimo pages. Competitors shall send five copies of their 
work to the Minister of Public Instruction before Jan. 1, 1885. 
Foreign writers are invited to compete. Further information 
may be obtained of the Minister. 

Sweden.—The State and town government of Sweden, which 
is not a rich country, raise $2,800,000 for education. Not only 
are common and high schools supported, but academies are 
established in connection with the universities of the small 
towns, Lund and Upsala, as well as in Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. The ‘‘ Academy Association of Stockholm’”’ has, 
since 1869, provided the capital for the academy in that city. 
$450,000 have already been contributed; the city will supply 
$10,000 annually for six years; 15,000 volumes have been pre- 
sented for a library. The city already has a medical college, 
with a scientific and philosophical faculty. 


Spain.—The Spanish Government is doing something for 
primary schools by first issuing decrees. Testimonials of abilit 
from women teachers are required. For atime inexperienc 
teachers may be appointed until the Association for the Pro- 
tection of Primary Schools can provide trained teachers, 
whom the Minister will then appoint. A course for such 
teachers will be organized in the Madrid Normal School. This 
is to give (1) the elementary notions of physiology and psy- 
chology in their relation to the education of little children, the 
leading principles of Froebel’s methods and accounts of the 
organization of primary schools in other countries; (2) the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences with peculiar reference to in- 
struction about objects, and the adaptation of these sciences to 
handicrafts, horticulture, and games; (3) universal principles 
of morals and right, according to a similar method; (4) the 
Spanish language, with exercises in speaking and writing; 
(5) singing; (6) French; and (7) practical exercises in all de- 
partment, both in the class and with the pupils in the training- 

ool. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this d ent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) : 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


ay first is a place where we sometimes stay 
hen business calls us from home away. 
a next is a hero, renowned and bold, 

ose daring deeds have been often told. 
Saal oe is something that people tell 
When falsehood would answer just as well. 
My last designates, in brief, such men 
As merit no censure of topgue or pen. 
My whole, undisguised, you will surely need 
In solving this riddle; so now take heed! 


SCRIPTURE BLANKS. 
Stars denote nouns, dashes verbs or participles, 
rie answer is from the revised version of the Hew RE eer. 
And he —— me and 
of the ** * of ** * and of the ** *, in the ** * of the *** 
thereof. Andon......*** of the *** and on ®* * —— 


NILLOR. 


SUBNAMES OF DICKENS’ CHABACTERS (PHONETIC). 


. A measure and a smell. 
A coin and beside. 
A mineral and a lot. 
. A pivot and a consonant. 
. A sack and gentleman’s neck wear. 
. A poet and a linear measure. 
Robin’s first love. 
. An elopement, 
9. A stony substance and a sorceress. 
10. A little plant. 
11. An umbrella. 
12. A precise person, 
13. Extinct and a lake. 
14. A beam and a Scotch stream. A. J. G. D, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 26. 
ENIGMA OF PorTs.— 

Greatly begin; though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime; 

Not failure, but low aim is crime. — Lowell. 
Enie@MATic AUTHORS.—1. Hood. 2. Holmes. 3. Coleridge. 
4. Clark. 5, Barrow. 6. Tourgee. 7. Bacon. 8. Locke. 9. 
Cooper. 10. Roe. 11, Swift. 12, Harte. 13. Bunyan. 14. 
Stowe. 15. Southey. 16. Hawthorna 17. Steele. 18. Jef- 
ferson. 19. Broome. 20. Fimrod. 21. Chaucer. 22. Motley. 


calf, Boston, Mass.; James W. Webster, Maiden, Mass. 


the Volta prize,—30,000f. or $6,000,—of the Acad if 
ences, Paris, which will be awarded in December, 1867. This 


23. Goldsmith. 24. Willis. 25. Knox. 26. . . 
Needham. 28, Lowell. 29. Map. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIKS. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
in the editorial columns, or over his - He cannot 
promise to return rejected M88., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


Our district schools do not seem to be accomplishing results 
commensurate with even the small amount expended for their 
support. There are certain inconsistencies in their manage- 
ment which could easily be avoided. Generally, the small 
salaries command only inexperienced, talentless, or tactless 
teachers, who cannot get along with heterogeneous crowds of 
children without devoting their attention mostly to govern- 
ment. To keep their pupils busy for six hours a day, they are 
obliged to give memory-tasks and then spend their whole time 
in the endeavor to have these “lessons learned.’’ To enable 
these teachers to give their attention to instruction, the chil- 
dren should attend school three hours daily or less, according 
to age,—the large scholars in the morning, the small ones in 
the afternoon. When inaugurating this change in a very back- 
ward district, teachers would do well to teach eight hours a 
day for a year or two. 

Too much time is spent with the classes of large scholars, 
while the smaller ones are neglected. For the benefit of small 
scholars who cannot attend in winter, the schools should be 
kept open inthe summer months. If teachers would teach all 
summer, without pay if necessary, people would soon learn the 
value of continuous school, and teachers’ positions would tend 
to become more permanent. Playing on the school-grounds 
should be more directly under the teachers’ control; and, per- 
haps, discontinued in many cases, 

The changes here recommended would prepare the way for 
the application of the true principles of education, which is 
impossible under the present plan. E. D. B. 

Pine Brook, N. J., 1883. 


“PEDAGOGICAL” ARCHANGELS. 


With due appreciation of and deference to the spirit which 
would ever keep before the teacher a high moral standard, 
some slight exception might still be taken by the captious critic 
to an article recently published in Taz JouRNAL containing a 
concise and otherwise eminently accurate recipe for making 
pedagogical archangels. 

The writer, with charming alliteration, considerately men- 
tions only the paramount ingredients which should enter into 
the composition of such beings. Doubtless at this present time 
there may be favored spheres in which the physical, mental» 
and climatic conditions are such that a mere mortal may em- 
body all possible virtues, and, pursuing the teacher’s vocation, 
find among children, parents, committee, and the community 
in general, that large appreciation of his high calling and per- 
sonal qualities, that heartfelt, unvarying, and dispassionate 
coéperation which is the Utopian dream of every inexperienced 
teacher. Ubinam gentium sunt? Perchance only in some 
fabled land of the Hyperborci, ‘‘ whose holy people neither dis- 
ease nor war infest, but who ever do what is just and speak 
what is wise.’”’ 

Now every teacher of experience knows what aid and in- 
centive there is in staying up each other’s hands by practical 
suggestions on subjects of reform, of routine works, etc.; but 
in the name of common sense, is it well to keep continuously 
setting up for example models of morality of such super-heroic 
size? Is it well to build such heaven-scaling ethical structures 
that their lofty pinnacles of impractical perfections topple down 
about the ears of every teacher as soon as he enters on his 
work in any school-district governed by the prevailing tone of 
public sentiment? Teachers are, in the main, as to morals, 
energy, and attainments, already at least equal to the rest of 
the community. Were it otherwise, the way in which the 
children of our day, backed by their indulgent parents, train 
them up tends to such mortifying of the flesh and crucifying 
of the spirit as would soon fit any teacher among them for a 
martyr’s crown, 

Among the “‘ prerequisites’ suggested in the article referred 
to, as necessary for that already much-counseled individual, 
the teacher, one would not disparage “personal neatness,”’ 
though it may be encouraging to know that one of the most 
popular teachers in a certain locality habitually trims and 
cleanses his finger-nails on the platform after conducting the 
devotional exercises ; nor “ politeness,” because he will fre- 
quently find it necessary to have enough of that for two,—his 
interlocutor and himself,—nor “ peculiar fitness for the work,”’ 
because otherwise the work being a polyhedron of an infinite 
number of sides, it would give immense activity to his intel- 
lectual faculties in solving the problem of how to fit into it 
all, greatly to the detriment of his “‘ program,”’ which includes 
‘study, recitation, and rest,.’’ All these things are doubtless 
essential qualities in a good teacher, and may the vengeance 
of Heaven overtake all who enter upon that position and have 
them not; buat as Sydney Smith would put it, in the present 
rate of rent and taxes they must be left to the vengeance of 
Heaven. It is time a shaft was driven straight home in an- 
other direction,—time that attention be turned from the elab- 
orate superstructure to see if the foundation-stones be sound 

and well laid. 

It has been said that every child has a right to be well born; 
Parents have an undispated right to require a high intellectual 
and moral standard in the teachers of those children. Have 


the latter be required to be as infallibly right, judicious, im- 
partial as the teacher? Is it not as essential that they should 
teach their children by example, at least honesty, purity, and 
temperance? One master, strongly opposed to corporal pun- 
ishment, said that he always felt, when driven to it, that the 
proper ones to be whipped were the child’s parents. Be it 
remarked here parenthetically that he had what your fair cor- 
respondent calls “ personality,”’ and not being willing ‘to 
altogether lose himself in another’s,—the influential parent’ s, — 
way and method,’’ was ousted from his position with a facile 
celerity worthy of a better cause. 

Is it, then, in view of such things, any wonder that a teach- 
er’s heart sometimes fails to vibrate in response to these clarion 
calls to high endeavor, when almost every day’s experience 
proves the futility of one or another of them? It is true that 
hearty codperation sometimes exists between the honest teacher 
and his lay brothers and sisters; our optimists assert confi- 
dently that in this present millennial era that lamb, t-he con- 
scientious teacher, can lie down in safety beside that lion, the 
aggregate of partial parent, lenient committee, and busy gossip. 
monger, which may be found in almost any section; but it, alas! 
too frequently happens that the prophecy of our genial Amer- 
ican humorist is fulfilled, that ‘‘ when the lion comes to get up, 
the lamb is missing.” 

Every teacher who has ever been surrounded and dragged 
down by the numbing tentacles of prejudice, bigotry, or igno- 
rance, feels that there should be some mental and spiritual 
**preparation,”’ some peculiar fitness’”’ for the position of 
parent. Let us, then, have some alliterative aphorisms sown 
broadcast over the land which shall embody the “ paramount 
parental prerequisites,’ and such an equitable adjustment of 
life’s manifold requirements will give new courage to the 
fainting soul of many a plodding pedagogue, both male and 
female. A. N. Evererr. 


“THE NEW ORDER OF CHIVALRY.” 


In a lecture just written with the above title, Geo. T. Angell, 
Esq., president of the Massachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and of the American Parent ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy,’’ answers certain important questions in regard to this 
new organization which already numbers over three hundred 
‘‘bands”’ in different parts of the country, with some thirty 
thousand members. We are permitted to take from the lecture 
the following answers to questions proposed : 

Where, beside in public schools, should ‘‘ bands’’ be formed ? 
I answer, everywhere. Some of our most successful bands 
have been established outside the schools by individuals in the 
communities where they reside. A Boston mechanic has 


formed a band composed of the roughest boys he can pick up 
in the streets. They hold their meetings in his shop, and he 
is educating them. They have been also established in a large 
number of our Protestant Sunday schools connected with lead- 
ing churches of all denominations, and the Roman Catholic 
Band in the Boston Cathedral numbers alone nearly or quite 
fifteen hundred teachers and scholars. 

Should older people join them? Of course; everybody, man 
or woman, that is in favor of mercy and protection for the 
weak. Among the first members were Governor Long of Mas- 
sachusetts, the mayor of Boston, the chief-justice of our Com- 
monwealth, the archbishop of Boston, the leading editors of 
our educational, religious, and other papers, and hundreds of 
other prominent citzens. You will find their cards of member- 
ship in their offices and homes. On public occasions some of 
them wear their badges. 

Should they be established in colleges, universities, conserva- 
atories of music, or other of our higher educational institu- 
tions? Certainly. We have just formed one in Boston Uni- 
versity, with the president of the University as its president. 
Two or three weeks since we formed a very large one in the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, Prof, Eben Tourjée, the head 
of the institution, being its president. 

Will they not add to the labors of teachers in the schools ? 
I answer: The experiment will cost nothing. It requires onl 
half-a-sheet of note-paper on which to write the pledge, ‘ I will 
TRY to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage”’ Your ‘band’ may be as large 
or as small as you please, and you may give just as little or 
much time to it as can you can find by experience to be profit- 
able. Children and youth are deeply interested in songs, 
ms, and stories of mercy and chivalry; and in many schools 

th of higher and lower grades where ‘‘ bands” are already 
established the happiest results are being obtained. 

But you may say the children will want the beautiful mem- 
bership cards and the badges, and our school regulations pro- 
hibit the introduction into the schools of anything that costs 
money. To this I answer, that there ought to in every 
school-district some man or woman who would esteem it a 
pleasure to make a hundred children happy by presenting each 
with a two-cent card, to be rag up in each child’s home, 

One lady in Massachusetts, . William Appleton, of Bos- 
ton, has given more than 200,000 humane educational pictorial 
cards to the school-children of her own and other States; and 
there ought to be some other man or woman who would deem 
it also a pleasure to present to each of the hundred children a 
six-cent badge. I think it would be money well invested, 
‘blessing him that gives and him that takes.’ 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
No. 304. ‘Authors must not, like Chinese soldiers, expect 
to win victories by turning somersets in the air.’’ 
Like is an adverb of manner (vide Webster’s Unabridged, 
examples under like, adv.) modifying the infinitive to win. 


Soldiers is the object of subsequent of the preposition to un- 
derstood. The adjunct, to soldiers, modifies like. Young pu- 


pils almost invariably paree near and like as prepositions in 


teachers no corresponding claim upon the parents? Shall not/the cases where to is necessarily supplied after them; but see 


Webster's note under near, adj. 
Austin, Minn. 


No.275. y + z= 300. 
wz = 300. 


Mrs, Jean 8S. RANKIN, 


wy + y = 300. 
wz + 2z = 300. 
Given the above equations, to find the value of the unknown 

quantities, H. 

From the last three equations, 
on These in the first give by reduction, w* — 4w = 2, one 
root of which is 2.206329. This equation comes under the irre- 
ducible case of Cardan. W. H., Dayton, O. 


“ ARE THERE ANY GREAT WOMEN ?” 

In THe JouRNAL of April 19 ‘“‘ A Subscriber” asks if there 
are any great women whose birthdays can be celebrated in 
her schools. Does she forget Alice Cary, who was born April 
26, 1820? Both in the primary and high-school grades we 
have studied her life and works until she seems like a personal 
friend. The “‘ Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary,’’ by Mary 
Clemmer, will furnish all necessary information, and will be 
found very interesting to pupils. The poem ‘“‘ True Nobility,” 
is a gem in itself. I wish that I might write a letter to “‘ Sub- 
scriber’’ and tell her how much we have enjoyed Alice Cary 
in our school, and what happy times we have had learning 
about her sweet life, and studying her verses. 

April 24, 1883. An OagI0 GIRL. 


QUERIES. 


No. 314. Where can I find a copy of “The Reply to Lord 
Byron’s ‘ Farewell to his Wife’ ?”’ C. A. E. 


No. 315. The following expressions occur in Tue Jour- 
NAL, April 19: ‘One thing is evident to whoever reads this 
series of papers’; and . . . representative educators 
have got far beyond.’”’ Are these expressions correct, or would 
they not, at least be condemned by any fair critic ? 

Austin, Minn., 1883. BS. JEAN S. RANKIN. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Ali communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


Mr. Editor :— According to your own interpretation of 
the mathematical zero and absolute nothing, the solution of 
Problem 219 isincorrect. ‘‘ Sold a horse which had been given 
me, for $100: what is my gain per cent. ?”’ G.jV. says the rate 
per cent. is 00+ 100. Now the buying price is not the zero 
of Mathematics, but absolute nothing, which cannot be used 
in a mathematical calculation as the base of percentage or any 
thing else. Therefore the problem cannot be considered as a 
problem in percentage at all. Am I not right ? C. H. 8. 


[C. H. 8. is entirely right.—Eb. | 


SOLUTIONS. 

PROBLEM 218-—A bag contains three gold coins, and it is 
known that each of them is either a $5, $10, or $20 coin; at 
three successive dips into the bag (replacing the coin after each 
dip) a $5 coin was drawn. What is the probable value of the 


contents of the bag ? 
Solution.—There are six different possible distributions of 


the contents of the bag, represented as below: 
No. $5. $10. 20. Value, 

20 

3 30 

45 

25 

35 


If the probability of each distribution is } before the draw- 
ings, the probability after the drawings is obtained by multi- 
plying 4 by the probability of drawing the $5 coin three 
times in succession with that distribution; and dividing by the 
sum of the six fractions so obtained. 

The probabilities are thus found to be 


Multiplying each of these fractions by the corresponding 
value, and adding, we find the probable value, which is $45, 


= $19. 78y"5- 

I have been investigating the problem of the 8 points, men- 
tioned by Gummere in his Surveying, but of which he gives 
no solution. He gives references to analytical solutions, but 
I do not know that any simple geometrical construction has 
been given. 

The problem is a beautiful one, and the construction, 
although containing many lines, is not really difficult. 

I do not wish to learn anything about the actual solutions 
which others may have given, but would be pleased if you 


could inform me as to what has been done before. ail’ 


[There is something about this money-bag that we do not 
understand. Why may there not be two 10’s and one 20, or 
two 20’s and one 10, before the drawing ? Then, again, how 
can a value such as $19.783°5 be a probable value, when from 
the nature of the case it is an impossible value. The question, 
as we understand it, is, Which of the possible values is most 
probable ? and to this question there can be but one anawer; 
viz., $15; for there is no evidence from the drawings that there 
is anything in the bag but $5 pieces. We are not able to refer 
G. B. V. to a geometrical solution of the problem mentioned. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 


United States.—The National Banks have been called upon 
to render an account of their business up to the lst inst.—— 
President Arthur has informed Secretary Folger that he is en- 
tirely satisfied with his administration of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, thereby setting at rest the frequent rumors of a con- 
templated change in the head of that department.——Post- 
master-General Gresham has decided that the bill readjusting 
the salaries of postmasters of the fourth class went into effect 
when it was approved last March, instead of October next, as 
was supposed. This change involves the readjustment of 
many thousand accounts, and the elevation of several thou- 
sand offices to be Presidential appointments. ——Fears are en- 
tertained that the freight steamship Africa, of Carr’s Hamburg 
line, has been lost with all on board.—-The steamer Grap- 
pler, plying between Paget Sound and Alaska, was burned on 
Sunday night, off Seymour Narrows, and it is supposed that 
90 persons, mostly Chinamen, perished.——Mr. John F. Slater 
has presented the Park Congregational Church of Norwich, 
Conn., $10,000.——The Louisiana Supreme Court has decided 
that municipal bonds cannot be taxed. 

Great Britain.—The third trial of Timothy Kelly, the al- 
leged Phoenix Park assassin, has begun in Dublin.——Several 
parties were indicted for murder at Dublin last week,—Tynan, 
Walsh, and Sheridan, supposed to be in this country, being 
among the number. A demand for their extradition by the 
British Government is probable-——Mr. Arthur Sullivan, the 
musical composer, was created a knight at the opening of the 
School of Music, Kensington.——Mr. Charlies Bradlaugh bas 
again been refused permission to take the oath as a member of 
the British House of Commons, the vote standing 271 to 165, 
——The Government has completed the preparation of a pro- 
gressive tenant-farmers’ compensation bill, and will make the 
acceptance by Parliament a question of confidence. 

Germany.— Bismarck has issued a circular to the officials of 
the different Prussian provinces, in which he orders an in- 
quiry as to the extent of the injuries inflicted on the national 
wealth by reason of the greater part of the fire-insurance being 
in the hands of private companies. 

Russia.— It is reported that the poll-tax will be reduced 
16,000,000 roubles, and a remission of various fines, sentences, 
and penalties will occur on the date of the Czar’s coronation. 

Italy.—A royal decree is published in the official paper, rec- 
ognizing as a national campaign the expedition of Garibaldi 
against Rome, during which the battle of Mentana was fought. 

Australasia.—The governments of New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and South Australia, have approved the annexatioa of 
the Island of New Guinea to Queensland. 

Egypt.— Advices states that 500 followers of the false prophet 
were killed in an engagement with Colonel Hicks on the 29th 


Tux New York State Teachers’ Association will this 
year hold its sessions at Lake George, July 5, 6, and 7. 
Some of the best talent of the State will take a part in 
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2 by Cannon Farrar: “ Among the busts of the Roman 
| Emperors at the British Museum, you may see one of a 
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the proceedings, while Prof. Greenough of the Rhode who are duly authorized to append A. B. or A. M. to 
Island Normal School will ably represent educational | their names, it will not be the fault of the Brotherhood 
interests in New England in the paper he has promised |or of their agents, the trustees. 

to read. Railroad fares and hotel rates will be much| ‘The fact deserves honorable mention, that the teach- 
reduced, and as the spot is so charming of itself, a large |ing officers of the college have placed their resignations 
attendance ought to be expected. Programs will be out|in the hands of the trustees, to take effect at the end of 
about the firat of June. the present year, when the existing curriculum will be 
superseded. 


No small amount of cant has been used in setting 
forth the dignity of the teacher’s office, and many who 
have a profound sense of the teacher’s responsibilities 
and opportunities prefer to keep silent rather than en- 
courage the current profanation. Occasionally, however, 
this brisk theme is illustrated with a deftness and truth 
that gives us unmixed satisfaction. Such an illustration 
occurs in a lecture recently delivered in Cambridge, 
under the direction of the Teacher’s Training Syndicate, 


Tue Hon. John Logan, of the Senate of the United 
States, favors the country with his opinion concerning 
National Aid to Education in a late number of the 
North American Review. Mr. Logan was a brave gen- 
eral during the late war, and has shown himself a patri- 
otic and very active statesman, of the political sort, in 
Congress. But greater generals and statesmen than 
Mr. Logan have failed as schoolmen, and we fear the 
author of the essay referred to must be included in the 
category. First, Mr. Logan’s proposition to appropri- 
ate sixty millions, annually, for National Aid to Educa- 
tion is impracticable and impossible. No party, or 
congress, could carry through a proposition so wild. 
Its very statement carries the idea of establishing a 
national system of schools, whether its author intends 
it or not; aproposition that would be disposed of by 
every Northern State before breakfast any morning, to 
say nothing of the South. No reflecting man believes 
there is any necessity for the National Government to 
establish or superintend schools outside its own juris- 
diction. What is wanted is a moderate amount of aid, 
especially to the States whose burden of illiteracy is 
utterly disproportioned to their ability to raise money 
by taxation. This aid should be given with the sole 
object of stimulating the people to greater exertion and 
of giving encouragement in the efforts now being made. 
We believe fifteen millions, perhaps ten millions, appro- 
priated annually for ten years, would root the common 
school in every Southern State and place it beyond the 
necessity of outside support. 

Mr. Logan demonstrates his own incompetency for 
judgment in this matter by his singular misunderstand- 
ing of Blair’s Senate bill of the last session, which he 
asserts is a measure to distribute $15,000,000 exclu- 
tious names. There are western colleges that maintain|sively to the South. The bill has been on his desk 
a high standard of excellence by the most heroic devo-|more than a year, and the honorable senator has evi- 
tion to duty. In spite of merely nominal salaries and|dently not read it. Mr. Logan is thoroughly opposed 
scant membership, men of learning and ability devote|to distributing money on the basis of illiteracy,—(1) be- 
their lives to the cause of sound scholarship, and at a|cause the Southern States did not educate their slaves 
great personal sacrifice make a good education easily} before the war; (2) because they now impose a smaller 
accessible. On the other hand, the instances are too/school-tax than the North; and (3) because they are 
numerous in which the cause of sound learning is be-| not so willing to educate the blacks as the whites. He 
trayed by low moral and intellectual ideals. In too/does not seem to realize the fact that, granting his 
many cases the ruling motive isa desire for a large| propositions, this is the only reason why the South 
membership ; and the most direct means to the end is 
too often a low standard of qualifications for admission, |slaves there would have been so slavery and no wat. 
or easy terms for the gaining of a degree. If South Carolina were able to assess the school-tax of 

A very late and a very striking instance of this|[Illinois, and if the mass of her people were as sharp set 
scholastic degradation is furnished by the trustees of|for public schools as the people of Wisconsin, there 
Ashland (O.) College, who “propose to grant the same/| would be no necessity for National Aid in her case. In 
degrees except that of Ph. B., upon completion of one-| proposing to distribute national funds as a reward of 
half as much work as is now called for. In the classical| merit to great, wealthy commonwealths like New York 
course, the curriculum now followed requires in Greek,|and Ohio, and holding them back from impoverished 
171 weeks, the new one asks 40; in Latin the old, 207|communities like Louisiana and Mississippi as a pun- 
weeks, the new 100; in mathematics, the old 198, the|ishment for past neglect, Mr. Logan reveals the stalwart 
new 100; even in English and history, the old course| politician far more than the wise schoolman. In the 
calls for 70 weeks more than the new. In the scientific eyes of the true statesman all American children are 
course, the present curriculum gives more science than |alike in their claim for national bounty. None of them 
the proposed one by 102 weeks.” need it if the States in which they live are able to do 

The reasons assigned for this degradation are as fol-| their full duty in their day. A dozen or more Southern 
lows: “1, The establishing of a course more nearly States have established the public school, and are su 

P- 
suited to the desires of the Brotherhood ; 2. The secur-| porting it very near the extent of their financial ca- 
ing of a larger patronage by meeting the wants of the| pacity. But their schools are confessedly insuffici 

wrapede young people villages and | give to the coming generation of their children even the 
country, who desire nothing more; 3. The financial con- elementary enlightenment essential to good citizenshi 
dition of the institution.” It is very evident that the Therefore, the Nation is entreated, not as a meas of 
Brotherhood have original notions as to what a college |reward or reproach, but simply on the ground aed 
should be. If the authorities persist in this mutilation | protection, to assist these States for a time, to get their 
of their college, they should have candor enough to give | educational syste 
a fit name to the remnant,—“ Ashland Academy,” or|If it be Loney beep Bre: the ground, fairly at work. 
us Bovs’ School.” 7) Of) ts be necessary to distribute at the same time to the 
Ashland ys North, on the basis of illiteracy, there may be no objec- 

What @ luminous idea it is to pare down the college|tion. But to appropriate $60,000,000, aan on the 

curriculum to meet the desire of the “ young people of | basis of population, is so evidently impracticable that its 


child about six years old. It would be imppossible 
to find a face of more exquisite and winning 
loveliness. The hair rests in sunny waves about 
a smooth forehead; the features are full of mirthful 
innocence. You wish to see what sort of a man that 
child became. You anticipate a face full of manly 
beauty; what you see is a face puffed, bloated, sullen, of 
which you know not whether it repels you most by its 
brutal sensuousness or by its sanguinary ferveity ? Who 
had the training of that bright and trustful child? 
First, a barber and a dancer; then relatives and parents 
of exceptional infamy. He was the wild beast of the 
Apocalypse, the emperor Nero.” The whole of this lec- 
ture is reprinted in the last number of the Journal of 
Education (London), and is one of the most admirable 
educational documents of recent publications. 


Tne indeterminate status of the American College 
has long been the subject of ridicule and satire. The 
term includes schools scarcely superior to good acade- 
mies and high schools, and also institutions that do 
work worthy of universities. The multiplication of col- 
leges, especially in the west, attests alike the popular 
faith in education and the popular fondness for preten- 


the smaller villages and countey !” Hereafter, if the|suggestion is rath 
he s er an embarrassment to- 
vicinity of Ashland does not swarm with country lads!the movement for National Aid. oe 


should be helped at all. If the South had educated its - 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LOGIC. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer is declared by his admirers, the 
foremost philosophical thinker of our day. Without 
stopping to argue the propositions, our attention has 
been called to his well-known, comprehensive argument 
against State aid for education. This proposition, 
which is supposed by many to settle the question, 
amounts to the statement that, if government is bound 
to educate a man’s children, it is bound logically to feed 
and clothe them. Moreover, the same logic demands 
that children should be altogether cared for by the 
government. “So, that the alleged right cannot be 
established without annulling all parental responsi- 
bility whatever.” 

Now it seems a little remarkable that Mr. Spencer 
does not perceive that any civilized government does 
acknowledge its obligation for the support of the child, 
‘in precisely the same sense that it accepts the duty of 
providing for its education. In either case, the govern- 
ment of every civilized country stands upon the obliga- 
‘tion of organized society to protect and aid every citi- 
zen, in all ways, in his development into a true subject 
or citizen of the State. The amount of this protection 
-or aid, in all cases, is recognized as sufficient when it 
‘serves a8 a stimulant to self-help and places the citizen 
in the best position to put forth his own powers to the 
greatest advantage. Of course, different governments 
thave different theories in regard to the location of this 
‘point, where governmental protection and aid cease to 
‘be a proper stimulant to self-help and begin to demor- 
‘alize the recipient. But the principle, that government, 
a. @. that organized whole which we call society, is bound 
‘to aid every individual in all laudable efforts to become 
‘a worthy member of itself and to suppress every in- 
‘dividual effort to destroy society, is the foundation 
stone of government itself, without which anarchy alone 
iis possible, 

Now see with what elaborate machinery of constitu- 
‘tion, law, and custom, government proceeds on its duty 
of supporting the child and the citizen in his physical 
‘wants. The whole system of legal property, entering as 
‘it does into every hour of existence, is solely the crea- 
‘tion of the State. Without it, no man could be sure of 
‘a day’s support for himself or his children and, labor 
‘would be always at the mercy of violence. The whole 
‘criminal law is another buttress of the same right of a 
/man to the use and fruits of his own physical powers 
‘and such mental and moral forces as conspire to make 
‘him a laborer. Besides this, every civilized country has 
numerous laws for the special protection of the poor and 
‘defenceless laborer; such as secure a certain amount of 
‘household goods amid the implements of his trade from 
attachment; protect women from the schemes of plun- 
derers, and children from the rapacity of employers and 
parents. And when the citizen fails utterly to support 
‘himself or family, every civilized government assumes 
‘the entire support of the household; in a prison, if 
‘criminal ; otherwise, if simply inefficient or helpless. 
‘In short, every civilized government assumes the indi- 
‘rect and direct support of its citizens just to that vital 

) point where individual self-help can be most successfully 
stimulated for the common good, and the only people that 
‘fail to do this are outside the pale of civilization. 

Now, just this protection and aid all civilized and 
Christian nations are extending to education, to-day. 
Whatever may be the system, whether by subsidizing 
churches or private enterprise, or by the establishment of 
public schools partly or wholly supported by the State ; 
the principle is the same. As in the primal duty of 
getting a living, the average man requires the protection 
and aid of society to stimulate self-help ; 80, in the less 
evident duty to educate, the average man will surely 
fail unless the same process of arousing and stimulating 
individual energy comes in. The expense of the school 
is but one item in the education of the child. In order 
to avail himself of instruction, the child must be sup- 
Ported and be the master of a large portion of her own 
time. This burden every government imposes on the 
parent, at least to the extent of his ability to bear it, 
while the comparatively small expense of supporting the 
school is assumed, in whole or in part, by the State. 

How little the State, at the best, even in our country, 
‘does for the parent can easily be tested. The city of 


Columbus, Ohio is a fair representative Ameritan 
municipality. Situated near the present centre of popu- 
lation ; with 60,000 inhabitants ; a valuation of $50,000, 
000 and an enrolled school population of 8,500; Columbus 
expended, last year, including a fair interest on $800.000 
invested in school property, the round sum of $300,000 
for public education. This gives an average of $35, in 
round numbers, contributed by the city and State for each 
child educated in the public schools. This, then, is the 
fearful assault on parental responsibility made by the 
leading commonwealth of the Northwest ; — the ¢ri- 

ing sum of $35 per annum given by the State to stimulate 
the effect of the citizen to educate his child. And when 
it is considered that such schooling as the State affords, 
for this sum, could not be bought at private sale for 
twice the amount, it is seen that what Mr. Spencer 
calls the destruction of parental responsibility, is simply 
the people of Columbus conducting the business of 
of Universal Education in the most economical and 
effective way possible for the average citizen; stimulat- 
ing his energies, educating his child, and saving his 
money ; and what is of great value, protecting him from 
educational quackery, the raids of sectarian propagan- 
dism, and the various enemies that make a school of no 
account to the scholar. 

The pretense that doing this, either for the support 
or the education of the child, for the sake of stimulat- 
ing parental effect and protecting labor against its 
myriad foes, involves the obligation to pauperize the 
citizen, may be all right according to the logic of the 
“New Philosophy,” but we are incompetent to discover 
the point. - 

We are not arguing the merits of the general system 
of affairs, human and divine, that looms in dim outline 
through the haze of Mr. Spencer’s voluminous author- 
ship. But we do assert that no distinguished writer 
of the present day has put forth somany “ First princi- 
ples” which, in their practical application, would re- 
solve human society back to barbarism as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. And among all his illogical and destructive 
propositions, the one reviewed stands preéminent. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 28, 1883. 

Twenty hours from Tucson, the old capital of Arizona, 
bring us to the city of Los Angeles, the largest town in south- 
ern California. The change of climate and scenery are most 
wonderful. - Leaving Tucson, our route leads across the great 
sandy deserts of the Southwest, bounded by mountain-walls, 
barren and precipitous, from 2,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 
The sage-brush, the cacti, and small pines and junipers are 
scattered here and there over the plains, but no signs of an- 
imal life appear, except at long intervals, where a cafion of 
the mountains reveals a miner’s camp, or a sheep or cattle 
ranch, occupies a green oasis among the hills. The high 
winds of the spring fill the air with the sands of the desert, 
strongly mixed with alkalies, and the ride of 500 miles in the 
midst of sand-storms is anything but agreeable, while the clear 
air and hot sun of noon-day, reflected from sand and moun- 
tain, are almost blinding to the eyes unused to such phenom- 
ena. But the rapid change to the delightful climate and beau- 
tiful scenery of southern California is a wonderful surprise, 
and a happy experience follows to the weary traveler, After 
ascending the pass of San Gorgonio, 2,500 feet above sea level 
from the Arizona plains, 300 feet below the sea, we descend 
into a new country full of verdure and beauty. Trees and 
grass appear, and a profusion of spring flowers, so thick as to 
give color to the fields. Soon the lower hills take on verdure, 
and green trees on their slopes remind us of some of our beau- 
tiful New-England scenery. From morning till noon we ride 
through a country increasing in fertility and interest; vast 
flocks of sheep are seen on the plains, and horses, cattle, and 
hogs are feeding in the rich valleys. We dine at Colton, and 
a grateful surprise meets us here, as a former Rhode Island 
lady teacher greets us with a mammoth bouquet of California 
roses and orange-blossoms from San Bernardino, while she 
tells us of her happy experiences during a year and a half of 
California life. All have the same story, — climate beautiful, 
life delightful, society charming, in this El Dorado of health 
as well as wealth. And, by-the-way, it will interest many of 
our New-England readers to know that we met our mutual 
friend, Supt. J. W. Dodge, of the B, C. & M. R. R., with his 
wife and daughter, at Santa Fé on their homeward journey, 
after a winter in southern California. Mr. Dodge is in im- 
proved health and spirits, and his love for southern California 
is attested by the fact of his purchase of a small estate, with 
an orange grove, in this city, where he expects to spend the 
next winter with his family. 

“LOS ANGELES —ITS SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Our approach to the gity is through a rich valley between 
lofty hills and mountains of the Sierra Madre Range. Fields 


of wheat, groves of oranges and lemons, hung thick with 
yellow fruit, and vineyards with fresh grape-leaves and blios- 
soms, cover the well-watered plains. Los Angeles is an old 
Spanish town, celebrating its centennial in 1881. To-day it 
has a population of 20,000 people, of all nationalities, the 
American in the majority. Its history is interesting, and its 
present growth almost marvelous. Everywhere the enterprise 
and prosperity of a new American life are set in strange con- 
trast over against the old Spanish-Mexican life, and the old 
readily yields and gives way to the new. Fine church edifices, 
good school-buildings, large hotels, extensive business blocks, 
large wineries, and beautiful residences are rapidly occupying 
this lovely valley. All things indicate the future of a large and 
wealthy city,—the largest, probably, south of San Francisco,— 
and the central town of this whole semi-tropical country. It 
is worthy of note that the site of this city was the scene of 
some of Fremont’s military operations, and that a Boston man, 
Robert Stearns, discovered the first gold in this county in 1830. 
There is still gold and silver in the mountains, but the golden 
orange groves are now the greater attraction for capital and 


labor. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This city has the third normal school established on the 
Pacific Coast, and the 205th in the country, the building cost- 
ing $70,000. It is a branch of the school at Sap José, 
under the principalship of Charles H. Allen and the vice- 
principalship of Prof. C. J. Flatt, a graduate of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Normal in 1848, then under the principalship of David 
P, Page. This school, now only seven months old, has 130 
normal pupils representing 14 counties in the State, has six 
teachers in its faculty, and a training school of 160 pupils. A 
visit to the school reveals the earnest professional life of the 
New West teachers. Good, sound health, capacity, and am- 
bition for work, intelligent and independent scholarship char- 
acterize the workers, in students and faculty. Ten per cent. 
of the students are males. Diplomas of graduates are accepted 
as qualifications to teach in any schools in the State. Prof. 
Flatt is a genial, vigorous, and progressive educator, and is 
admirably adapted to his work. He would have the normal- 
school work more professional, less academic; would make the 
public schools more practical in their courses of study; advises 
throwing out all languages except the English from our schools, 
but would retain Latin, Greek, French, and German in the 
universities; would introduce principles of trades and appren- 
ticeships in schools, agriculture and mechanics arts, etc.; re- 
duce course in mathematics ; increase work in botany, miner- 

Hetty, geology, etc. These are hints of a long and 
hg conyersation in his study on a lovely April day. 


Theré Wi@tabout 2,000 pupils in the schools, under 50 teach- 
ers, supervised by Prof, J. M. Guinn as city superintendent. 
The superintendent is from Ohio; his teachers from Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Colorado, California, and 
points between. It is not an unusual thing to meet teachers 
who have taught in four or five States, and who have traveled 
from 1,000 to 10,000 miles. Sach may be said to be cosmo- 
politan, belonging to the world, and not to a section of a great 
country. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 
(1) Valuation of Los Angeles $10,000,000. 
(2) School-tax fourteen cents on each $100. 
(3) High school strictly municipal, 
(4) Salaries: High-school teachers, $110 to $125 a month; 
grammar school, $80 to $100; primary teachers, $75. 
(5) School grades, eight; children admitted at 6 years. 
(6) School year, forty weeks. 
(7) School board, five members, elected by the people. 
(8) Fourteen new rooms to be built this year. 
(9) Salaries of men and women equal, 
(10) Teachers’ meetings monthly. 
(11) Annual institute for county, one week; teachers’ salary 
continued while in attendance. 

(12) School libraries in all schools. Fifty dollars a year to 
each 1,000 children in cities; and $50 a year to each rural 
school district. 

(18) Advanced methods. (a) Language and composition; 
(b) oral teaching; (c) history. In Mrs, Enderbeins’ room we 
listened to an exercise in versification which was most credit- 
able to teacher and pupils. The basis of the work was Miss 
Stickney’s Language ns. 

The county superintendent, Professor Hinton, is d ex- 
cellent work in the county, which has now 170 teachers. e 
annual institute, recently held, is spoken of as an occasion of 

t interest and profit to teachers and people. The State 
. S. Convention is now in session in the city, and to it some 
time and attention must be given by EDITOR. 


— The schoolmaster who lately asked a precocious young- 
ster who ran against him on the pavement upon a velocipede, 
—* My little boy, what do you call this thing you are riding ?’’ 
was edified by the prompt answer, “* I call it the same that you 
do.” That boy must have been well on in the regulation style 
of instruction according to the good old way, in which the 
teacher puts a question in the form of a fish-hook with a bait 
sharp enough to bring up an answer from the bottom of the 
sea, The whole distance from the Old to the New Education 
is measured by the shrewd reply of this smart specimen of 
American young manhood in petticoats. In the one school of 


culture the calls th by the same name given them by 
his teacher. the scholar tries his own fac- 
ulty on the object or theme, gets some definite idea or fact of 
his own, and compares it with the master’s statement or the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SWINTON’S READERS.* 


The past decade has witnessed the publication of several se- 
ties of school Readers of a high degree of typographical and 
artistic excellence, and containing mach fresh and interesting 
teading-matter. Of most of these, however, it can scarcely 
be said that they have contributed much to the philosophy of 
teading,—each following well-marked grooves, and professing 
to be equally adapted to the Alphabetic, the Phonic, and the 
Word methods. It may also be said that, though in some of 
these series an attempt is made to utilize the Reader for the 
purpose of language-training, the sallies in this direction 
have been unsatisfactory, —since in some the language-work 
breaks off where it should be most emphasized, and in others 
a lack of proper gradation, and demands on the pupil beyond 
his knowledge diminish, if they do not destroy, the utility of 
these exercises. 

In Professor Swinton’s just-issued series of school Readers 
we find an attempt to base primary reading on philosophical 
principles, and so to adjust in the different numbers the lan- 
guage and composition-work as to form a progressive and co- 
ordinated series of exercises, beginning with the little tasks of 
“ talking with the pencil,” and ending with literary and rhw- 
torical studies. Professor Swinton leaves us in no doubt as to 
the central thought that has inspired him, since on the title- 
page of each of the Readers he blazons the motto, “‘ The 
Reader the Focus of Language-training.’’ 

It would be, perhaps, too much to say that Professor Swin- 
ton has attained to the full height of his ideal,—and there are 
minor flaws which we may hereafter take occasion to point 
out; but we have no hesitation in frankly stating that these 
Readers are the most original, most interesting, and most at- 
tractive contribution hitherto made to this department of ele- 
mentary education, combining as they do in a marvelous man- 
ner the philosophical with the practical, and striking boldly 
out into new invention, while wisely retaining anchorage in 
what has proved of lasting utility in past experience. 

In the introduction to the Primer, Professor Swinton fully 
sets forth his theory of primary reading, and to this luminous 
exposition we must refer teachers for an explicit statement of 
the author’s plan, with the remark that it will be found very 
interesting and stimulating reading. In brief, we may state 
that the author does not put forth the usual claim that his pri- 
mary reading-books are ‘‘ adapted to either the Alphabetic, the 
Phonic, or the Word methods,” but 
out that each of those systems is to be ted, 
place, so that by a rational eclecticism the bestin eat 
is turned to account at the stage where it is moss heipigi.>- 

A noticeable feature of the lower nui series is 
the use of script. This is introduced’om the very first page 
of the Primer, script and Roman being used in juxtaposition; 
and as children are taught the first steps of reading by means 
of ,words and sentences written on the blackboard, we think 
that Professor Swinton’s claim that this knowledge should be 
utilized as an aid in learning the printed word is most fully 
justified. Swinton’s Primer is, in fact, the first primer that 
makes close connection between the teacher's earliest black- 
board instruction and the printed book. It may also be re- 
marked that the script of the Primer is white on black, so 
that the little ones see the words as they have seen them on 
the blackboard, while the ruling of words and sentences in 
such form as to represent the section of a slate is an admir- 
able aid in the first steps of transcription. The script-feature 
runs through the Primer, First Reader, and Second Reader. 

It is only recently that teachers have come fully to realize 
that while our primary reading-books are for the most part 
easy enough, they are not easy long enough,—that the words in 
the little ones’ vocabulary cannot be learned by seeing them 
once merely ; that in order to impress themselves on the 
mind’s eye, they must be iterated and reiterated. Professor 
Swinton, recognizing this important principle, has carried it 
out in his felicitous device of constant reviews called ‘‘ Prac- 
tice Sentences’’; in these no new word is used, but the old 
ones are turned to account in fresh and varied combinations. 
This feature also characterizes the First Reader and the Second 

Reader. It must double the working-value of these books. 

A word now as to what may be called the “ preparations” 
for the reading-lessons. And first we may note that, in the 
several numbers of the series, each lesson is preceded by a vo- 
cabulary. In the first three numbers this vocabulary includes 
every new word introduced; in the higher numbers, all the 
more difficult words. But, aside from this, each Reader, from 
the Second upwards, contains special introductory exercises 
suited to the grade of the book. Thus in the Second are little 
exercises in slate-copying; in the Third, ‘‘ Preparatory Dicta- 
tions,” in which the more difficult words in each lesson are 
used in easy, familiar sentences, framed to illustrate their 
meaning ; in the Fourth, questions and requirements to bring 
the scholar’s mind to bear on the piece by thoughtful inquiry 
into the signification of the more salient expressions; and, in the 
Fifth, ‘‘ Preparatory Notes,” explaining idiomatic expressions, 
and biographical, geographical, historical, and literary refer- 
ences and allusions. In all these the prime aim is that the 
= shall read intelligently as the first condition of reading 


Perhaps the feature which in these Readers will most attract 
the attention of advanced teachers is that which has relation 
to language-training. That Professor Swinton was the man 


* Swinton’s Readers: I.. I1., 1V., V 


adaptation to the pupil’s acquired knowledge at each stage, 
Stadies.”” They are “full of marrow and of fat.” 


simple form in the Second Reader, are progressively developed 
throughout thé Third, Fourth, and Fifth. The plan is highly 
original, and at the same time extremely simple: each piece 
specially fitted for reproduction is followed by a syllabus in 
which, by a series of topics and hints, the young composer is 
aided in reproducing, in his own language, and in orderly se- 
quence, the salient features of the piece previousty read aloud. 
Weare very confident that teachers who faithfully carry out the 
language and composition work in this series will be richly re- 
warded in the mental growth of their pupils. 

As regards the matter of these books, the noticeable charac- 
teristics are the simplicity and sweetness that mark the lower 
numbers, and the freshness, variety, and interest that mark 
the higher numbers. Noticeable also are the lessons in series. 
found in Nos. 3, 4, and 5, as, the series on *‘ Domestic Pets,” 
** About Plants,” and “‘ Bright Examples in the Third; the 
** Pictures from American History,’ and the ‘* Useful Knowl- 
edge”’ pieces in the Fourth; and the “Glimpses of Science”’ 
in the Fifth. In the Fourth and Fifth we notice also an Elo- 
eutionary, or ‘‘Speaker’’ section, in which are gathered to- 
gether many of the finest of the older classic gems in prose 
and verse, admirably suited for memorizing and declamation. 

We have been accustomed, in late years, to look for a high 
standard of excellence in the art and “‘make-up”’ of school 
Readers, and in these regards Professor Swinton’s publishers 
manifestly aimed toeleave their series without a rival. Each 
of the numbers, from the Primer upward, is substantially 
bound in fall cloth, of a color that is in itself a benediction; 
the type, specially manufactured for these books, is exception- 
ally large and of a uniform and beautiful cut. We may remind 
our readers that this feature in Swinton’s Readers has recently 
been made the subject of explanation and eulogy in our own 
columns by a distinguished specialist. 

On the whole, we deem Swinton’s Readers a performance of 
rare originality and genius, and believe that the recognition of 
their merits will be in the direct ratio of the class-room test. 


Tae Bustness MANn’s COMMERCIAL LAW AND BusINESS 
Forms CoMBINED A Vade Mecum for the Counting-House. 
By J. C. Bryant, M.D., president of Bryant & Stratton Buf- 
falo Business College; author of Bryant’s new Series of Book- 
keeping. Edited by Hon. Geo. W. Clinton, late Chief Judge, 
Superior Court, Buffalo,N.Y. Buffalo: J.C. Bryant. $2.00. 


This work, as the title indicates, is a combination of com- 
mercial law and business forms, in which the text of the law is 
illustrated with business forms, which elucidate the principles, 
and create an interest in the subject. It treats’ of contracts, 
negotiable paper, sales of personal property, warranty, guaranty, 
lien, shipping, common carrier, stoppage in transitu, personal 
services, copyright, agency, partnership, bailments, insurance, 
etc. It is entirely free from legal technicalities. It is origi- 
nal, attractive, and practical ; an aid to business education, 
and the best reference-book for business-men. It is full of 
useful, practical matter relating to every-day business-life, and 
is an invaluable book for the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
business-man. It contains nearly a hundred business-forms, 
the most approved and best now in use, and it is so simple that 
it can be easily understood by any one, while, at the same 
time, it is most thoroughly comprehensive. It is a book which 
will be invaluable to any person, and it should be in the hands 
of every farmer, mechanic, and businessman. To the young 
men of the country it will prove a most valuable educator and 
guide to business-life. We confidently predict for this excel- 
lent work an immediate and unlimited demand. 


BEOWULF, AN ANGLO-Saxon Poem, and the Fight at Finns- 
burg. Translated by James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Ginn, Heath & Co, 


This poem is preserved in but one manuscript, which is in 
the British Museum (Cotton Vitilliuas AXV). A facsimile of 
of the unique document is given in this volume. This poem 
is well known to students of early English literature, but the 
general reader will find in the introduction by the translator 
of this poem much information which will be of interest. The 
contest of Beowulf the Great,—the hero of this poem,—with 
the monster, Grendel, and afterward with Grendel’s mother, 
and many years later with the fire-dragon,—whom he slays, but 
perishes in the fight,—together with all the mythology associ- 
ated with that early period, are explained,—to which is added 
the “ Fight of Fionsburg,”—a fragment discovered by Hicks, 
but probably was not a part of the poem. The translation is 
admirably done, and Mr. Garnett will receive the thanks of 
students for it. 


Mary Burton Aproap. By Pansy. Illustrated. Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


of all men to deduce from the reading-lesson what is most 
fruitful for language-culture, is sufficiently evidenced by the 
originality of method which he displayed in ** Harper’s Lan- 
guage Series,”"—a series that, during the past ten years, has 
revolutionised this department of elementary instruction. To 
appreciate fully, however, the richness and variety he contrives 
to introduce into this class of work, as well as its perfect 


teachers should carefully examine this work, variously called 
* Language Lessons,” “‘ Language Exercises,” and ** Language 


In connection with language is the important matter of 
composition. The exercises in composition, begun in very 


= 
erself there; to write letters to one of her intimate 
meme schoolmates describing the wonderful sights and 
sounds supposed to have been heard and seen. Selecting Scot- 
land as the first country to be visited, she read about Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, from which cities her first letters are dated. , 
Then she goes,—in imaginatiou,—to Windsor, to Stratford-on- 
Avon, and to London, learning a great many curious and in- 
teresting things in all these places, and setting them forth at i“ 
length in her correspondence. Added to this series of letters .* 
are several short stories of an entertaining character. The th 
book is well illustrated. cu 
Dratect TaLes, By Sherwood Bonner. Illustrated. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

These consist of eleven bright, spicy stories. The dialect is _ 
partly negro, and partly western. It is seldom that stories - 
more entertaining than these find their way into print. The de 
reader meets on every page with wit and curious phases of pe 
human nature that keep his risibilities constantly excited. pa 
The various tales are embellished with illustrations,—twenty- of 
nine in all,—which add very much to their interest. The me- . 
chanical work is all that could be desired. ~ 

ToRY, TOMB AND TEMPLE. 
Of Knowledge, The Sun, The 
‘oon, Other Worlds Than Ours, ete. With Illustrations. Os 

New York: R. Worthington. - 

This is an exceedingly interesting and instructive work. tl 
Mr. Proctor treats this subject with great skill, and opens to pi 
the reader new views of the purpose for which the pyramids 
of Egypt were built. The generally received idea that the ing 
Great Pyramid was meant for a tomb is not questioned, but = 
he advances the theory and maintains it, that the Great Pyra- the 
mid was an astronomical observatory while Cheops lived; that tel 
it was regarded as useless after his death, except for his sep- ve 
ulchre. Chapter I. gives a very interesting and instructive ln 
History of the Pyramids; Chapter II. the Religion of the Great _ 
Pyramid; and Chapter ILI. discusses the Problem ofjthe Pyra- 
mids. Appendix ‘A’ gives the Great Pyramid Measures, and , 
distances, etc., of sun, earth, and moon; “B” explains the i 
excavations at the Pyramids, etc. The balance of the work <a 
treats of the ancient superstitions about planetary influences, ee 
‘The Origin of the Week,”’ ‘‘Saturn and the Sabbath of the off 
Jews,” “‘Astronomy and the Jewish Festivals,’”’ ‘‘ The History on 
of Sunday,’’ ‘“Astrology,”’ etc., etc. 
Forty YEARS IN PHRENOLOGY. Embracing recollections of = 

History, Anecdote, and Experience. By Nelson Sizer. Illus- «“¢ 

trated. New York: Fowler& Wells. Extracloth. $1.50. 4 

The perusal of this book, containing about as many subjects no 
as there are pages, shows that it is packed full of interesting a 
matter; a record of the examinations of many people of varied dre 
talent and peculiar character, makes it read like a romance. = 
We find many droll and notable incidents recorded, which rf 
sparkle with wit, glow with fun, or melt with pathos. It of 
matters not where one opens the book, he will find a topic gh 
which arrests attention, and the reader inclines to follow the ten 
writer from topic to topic, as if he were reading an anecdotal olio. 

And, while the reader’s attention is riveted by the drollness of I 
the anecdote, and the racy peculiarity of the people referred to, “7 
his judgment and his moral sentiment are being fed with that wil 
which is worth remembering, and is calculated to make him a 
better. This work is not a didactic and labored essay, but a nit 
sunny panorama of interesting scenes and incidents which will hn 

rol 


be likely to hold the reader through its more than four hun- 
dred pages. No matter what one may: think of phrenological 
science, he will find eno of interest in this book of jhuman 
nature to make its perusal most pleasant and profitable. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— Macmillan’s Magazine comes out for April with a number of excit- 


as oe otherwise highly readable papers. The most noticeable is “* Rec- 
ons of Lord Chancellor Westbury, by one who knew him.” 


— The Biographer is the latest venture in monthly periodical literature. 
It gives a large number of biographical sketches of men and women in all 
departments of activity. Sent to any address at 25 cents a copy, or $2 50 
a year; and to foreign addresses for $3 a year. New York: 2 ark Row. 


— Wm. H. Bishop writes of San Francisco in Harper’s Magasine for 
May, giving some excellent descriptions of Chinese life and manners 
there. A new novel, “ A Castle in Spain,” with illustrations by Abeer. 
begins in the same number. The“ Brooklyn a ” is concisel t- 
ten up by Wm. C. Conant, and admirably ill The new “ tor’s 
Drawer ” contains many bright sayings. 

— The Century for May opens with a portrait of Cardinal Manning, 
with a sketch of him by C. Kegan Paul. Another Church character, 
Father Junipero, of the Franciscan Missions, is drawn by “H. H.” 
Henry James, Jr., has an appreciative article on Du Maurier, the well- 
known artist, with several illustrations from his original drawings as 

ion 0 epartments, an e troduction vari sh 
pithy essays in the form of “ Open - ee 


— The Review for April contains a list of articles well 
worthy the attention of all thinkers. “The Progress of Socialism,” by 


Emile de-Laveleye, is an especially strong article, setting forth the a.ms 
and extent of this wing eeate. Irish Murder Societies, and 
the Cause, is of ch —- M. Gambetta, — Positivism 
and Christianity, by R. W. Dale; The Gospel according to Rembrandt, 
a eee Heath. Other timely subjects by equaliy well-known writers. 
e aby th editions of this Review and of the Nineteenth Century, im- 
— the Internat. News Co.,, are undoubtedly the best for all prac- 

pu both in the home and the library. The ty hy is ex- 
cellent, the paper good, with wide margins, its dead finteh a wel- 
come relief to the eyes of all who must read,—and what teacher can 
afford to ignore these exponents of the leading thought of our time ? 
[Address, International News Co., New York City.] 


— No. 26 of Plymouth Pulpit (April 4) completes the first volame of 
the series of Henry Ward Beecher’s published sermons, begun last Octo- 


March 29, 
llth chapter of Hebrews,—that is, character- 


of 


the new volume (April 1 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. KENTUCKY.—Negro schools get another lift in Kentucky by The first prise, asix-volume Hudson's Shakespeare, was awarded to Bes 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bamus, Marion, Ala. 
ALaBAMA.—Julia Ashe Tutwiler (wife of Henry Tutwiler), 
born in North Carolina, Feb. 7, 1820, died at Green Springs, 
Ala., April 4, 1883. 


District oF CoLUMBIA.—The Bureau of Educatian has just 
issued a paper by Dr. F. B. Hough, on “ Planting Trees in 
School Grounds.”” The writer gives suggestions in regard to 
the time and manner of planting, and calls special attention to 
the necessity of preventing thoughtless school-children from 
cutting or otherwise harming young trees. 


State Editor, ALBION N. Lemars, Iowa. 

lowa.—Friday evening, April 20, the schools of Nevada and 
Marshalltown had a lively contest in music and oratory. State 
Supt. Akers and Co. Supts. Speer and Roe acted as judges 
Miss Alice Henderson, of Marshalltown, was awarded the first honors in 
declamation. In instrumental music, Miss Sallie McCoombs, of Marshall- 
town; and in vocal music, Miss Grace Dyer, ol Nevada, were given highest 
rank. As a school, Nevada was highest.——Supt. Leigh Hunt has n 
reélected at an advance of $200. Mr. Hunt last year offered the Board a 


siderable sum to release him that he might accept the superintendency 
of the Minneapolis schools. He always succeeds in carrying with him the | annual income has been increased from $18,000 to more than New Yor«.—The Chautauqua School of Langu prom: 
support of his patrons. He is a warm advocate of [aes cpeey ep aptd reading, $28,000. Of the $30,000 appropriated by the Legislature of 1881, for the ises greater success this year than ever before. Dr. orman. i 
and never fails to infuse new life into any school with which he is connected. | construction of the central building of the college, $29,960.79 has been | the senior professor, will teach the German, assisted by several . 


——Under the lead of the Co. Supts. and the encouragement of State a 
Akers, educational columns are being started in many papers. Besides 
this, new journals are springing up.—— Miss Cora E. Letts, of the Eastern- 
lowa Normal School, has returned from New York, greatly improved in 
health. Miss Lettis is one of the best primary teachers in the State.—— 
Co.-Supt. Speer has an interesting lectare B “ Natural Methods in 
Teaching.’ ——Prof. M. F. Arey, a graduate of Bowdoin Coll., has been 
supt. of the schools of Ft. ge for five qpeee. He conducts an educa- 
tional column in one of the city papers.——The Hunt banking system has 
lately been approved in the schools of Newton, Stuart, and several other 
places. “All that litters is not gold.”———State-Supt. J.W. Akers is zeal- 
ously working up educational matters through a series of educational con- 
ventions. Just now he is bound to make a success of the Spirit Lake meet- 
ing, which is a joint assembly of three northern districts. Increased care 
has been manifested in the preparation of programs, and increased inter- 
eat will result. Iowa is fortunate in having a State ~ who appreciates 
the educational tactics that win,——Prof. J. Wernli, formerly of the 
Galena Normal School and now Co. Supt. of Plymouth Co., been 
selected to ald in Lmgeene | the uating class of the normal at Cedar 
Falls. —Mrs. Collin and Mrs. Harlan, whose husbands are profeasors in 
Cornell Coll , have recently been elected to the school board of that 
lace. ——Iowa principals and superintendents are finding out that it pays 
better, in the long run, to insist upon having good assistant-teachers 
to beg the Board to increase their own e3. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ili. 

ILLINoIS.—The vote on township high school at Sterling was 
decidedly adverse to the measure. Its friends will try again. 
—J. H. Tear, of Astoria, remains with his graduating class, 
though the school has been closed since the burning of the ene oy 9 The 
class will finish in May.——-—W. H. Chamberlin, of Rossville, has the 
offer of increase’ salary for next year. He is the first principal of the 
county to be reélected._—At the Lake Bluff meeting of Lllinois Prin. 
Soc., July 11-13, Supt. Gastman of Decatur will ney the subject of 
“ Supplementary Reading.’——Supt. Anderson of Perry Co. will give his 
teachers the benefit of a good institute this summer.——Rock Island Co. 
teachers held one of their excellent institutes at Hampton, April 14. 
Messrs. Southwell, Hatch, Mack, and Latche, discussed respectively 
“Color,” “ Orthography,” “ Primary Reading,” and the Government 
Land Survey. 

The city and county teachera of Peoria held a joint meeting at the 
normal-schoo! building in Peoria, April14. Among the memorable fea- 
tures of the occasion was a reception at Supt. Dougherty’s residence. Dr. 
Edwards, the well-known ex-president of the State Normal Univ., ad- 
dressed the teachers duringjthefinstitute.-—The Co. Supts. of the neigh- 
borhoods of Champaign, Macon, and Piatt’still keep up their meetings for 
consultation. At the March meeting in Decatur they devised a method 
of reporting to directors the Co. Supt.’s observations on visiting the 
schools. These worthy supts. are ce ~ striving hard to place this part 
of the State in the front rank of educational Se . Peadro 
of Moultrie Co. will begin an institute at Sullivan, July 30, which he, with 
a competent assistant, will continue for five weeks. He will 
teachers of his county a new awakening. 


State Editor, J. T. Smirn, New Albany, Ind, 

InDIANA.—A new private normal school, to be known as 
‘The Eastern Indiana Normal School and Business College,’ 
will open June 5, at Portland, Jay Co., Indiana. Prof. George 
Suman is the principal, to be assisted by seven able teachers. 
The buildings, consisting of a large college building and a dor- 
mitory sufficient to accommodate 300 students, are new. 
large attendance is expected. The teachers’ course differs 
from other schools, T. W. F. 


give the 


a decision just given in the Federal Cireuit Court there. No 
provision whatever was made for schooling blacks until 1874, 
when the Legislature provided a s al tax upon the property and polls | 
of colored men for the purpose. The amount realized was insignificant, | 
white children alone were benefited by the large State fund, and two years 
ago some colored men refused to pay their assessments and went into 
court bao | that the law was unconstitutional under the 14th amend- 
ment. The claim was upheld, and accordingly the Legislature a year ago 
penned an act patties children of both colors upon an equality so far as 
he money went. The act was submitted to a popular vote, and received 
a small majority and became a law. Trouble came, however, because the 
municipal governments evaded the law. In Louisville and Paducah alone 
among the cities were schools NE as directed by the statute, while 
other towns ignored the law in a bold way or under special acts, which ip 
terms gave the local authorities almost unlimited power over the schools. 
One of the places in the latter class was Queensboro, and it is a test-case 
made up from there which is now decided. The question again was 
whether disgrimination on the color line could be permitted under the 
amendment, and again the decision was in the negative. Nearly all the 
larger towns in the State are managing their schools on the Queensboro 
plan; the ruling applies to all of them, and must result in the opening of 
&@ great many negro schools. 


State Editor, Louris K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


Kansas.—The board of regents of the State Agri. Coll., in a 
recent report, announce the institution out of debt, and the 


used, and the building can be completed and furnished with but little 
additional outlay. The endowment fund has been increased by sales of 
land from $295,889.05 to $361,206.35, and the actual amount at interest is 
nearly $150,000 greater that at the time of the last report, The price of 
lands bas been increased 20 per cent. There are 12,590,39 acres of land 
still unsold, and the average price is $7.92 per acre.——The faculty of the 
State Univ. have selected Prof. W. H. Carruth, class of ’80, to deliver 
the master's oration at the commencement next June. 

The discussion upon tardiness at the last session of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc , growing out of the able paper wy the subject by Mr. F. M. 
Drake, of Atchison, has borne good fruit in at least one city in the State, 
Prin. Jobn Randolph, of Girard, has taken hold of the matter in earnest. 
His report for the term endin . 22, 1882, showed a total of 650 cases 
of tardiness, causing a loss of 5,590 minutes, or 931-6 hours. Since then 
he has been publishing weekly the names of those tardy, number of times 
late, and minutes lost. By this and other means he has steadily decreased 
the number, until the week ending April 6, 1883, shows but 5 cases of tar- 
dinéss and 31 minutes lost, a decrease of 9 cases and 123 minutes upon the 
report of the succeeding week. Whoelse has been doing sometaing in 
this direction? Let us hear from other schools. 


MicaiGgANn.—The faculty of the State Agrl. Coll. at Lansing, 
comprises nine professors and three assistants. Each labor- 
atory is well equipped, and every advantage is offered the in- 
dastrious student. The new professor of horticulture, James Saterlee, 
has entered upon his daties. He superintends the entire Horticultural 
Dept., and will lecture on horticulture and landscape gardening. Mr. 
George H. Harromer, a graduate of the Univ. at Ann Arbor, and formerly 
instructor in history and political economy in the Agl. Coll., has now been 
elected to a full professorship. 

Lenawee Co.—200 candidates were examined at Adrian, on March 30. — 
Only two State certificates were granted at the examination held during 
the late meeting of the State Assoc. There is a marked disposition to 
raise the standard of requirement for these examinations. —— Prof. 
Stephens, of Adrian Coll., during the last month made an extended tri 
to points in Ohio and Pennsylvania in behalf of the college. He procur 
some $9,000 for the endowment fund. 

By the death of the Rev. Benj. Franklin Colher, D.D., LL., professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, the Univ. of Michigan loses one of its 
oldest and most widely known and influential professors. He died April 
9, aged 71.——The suit of Prof. Donald McLean, A.M., M.D., against the 
Detroit Keeniag News for slander, has just resulted in a verdict of $20,000 
for the plaintiff. The Univ. is jubilant. 

Shiawasse Co. contains 125 school districts, of which only 7 are graded. G. 
R Brandt has charge of the Byron School, with two assistants; G. Mon- 
roe is at Perry with two assistants; E. M. Plunkett at Vienna with two 
assistants: O. C. Seelye is supt. of the Owosso schools, and J. M. Me- 


Goodrich.——Albert Lea is talking about a kindergarten’during the com- 
ing summer, asa part of the public schools.—The N County Ban- 
ner has an educational column, edited by Supt. P. O. Stromme.——Rose 
Creek, Mower Co., claims the best ungraded schools in the county.—An 
excellent program of a meeting of Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc., beld at 
Albert Lea, y 4, is received._—8. 8. Parr, editor of Minnesota Journal 
o& Education, is an active worker in the State institutes now in progress. 


State Editor, W. T..CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MissouRI.—Supt. Coleman will spend about a week in each 
congressional district, beginning about the first of June, He 
will told examinations of teachers for State certificates, and 
talk to the people on education. The school work is growing in interest 
in the State, and long may it continue. 

W.F. Drake of Holt Co. has notified the State Dept. that they will 
have a four months’ normal institute during the summer. There were 
forty county institutes held last summer, with an average length of about 
three weeks. There will be several counties that will fall into line this 

ear,and swell the number and increase the length of term. Calls are 
ing made hold Prof. J. A. Race 

as been emplo efferson Co., Prof. J. 8. McGhee has been 
to for Carroll bo, 4 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


efficient helpers; Prof. Lalande will again teach the French; in short, 
all the old teachers, so well known in connection with the Chautanqua 
work, are to return reinforced by many new workers. The Teachers’ Re’ 
treat also has quite a large program to offer. 

The trustees of the John F. r Fund met in New York on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. A resolution was adopted to confine aid 
to such schools as are best fitted to popese young colored men and wo. 
men to become useful to their race; and that institutions which give in- 
struction in trades and other manual occupations which will enable col- 
ored youth to make a living and become useful citizens will be carefully 
sought out and preferred in appropriations irom this fund; and 
that, as far as practicable, scholars receiving from this fund shall be 
trained to some manual occupation simultaneous with mental and 
moral instruction; and that to initiate the policy set forth in this resolu- 
tion the sum of $20,000 be spent under the direction of the general agent 
during the year 1883. 

The Fulton Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next annual m at 
Gloversville, Friday and Saturday, May 18and19 Program, Friday 1.30 
p. m.; Debate, — Resolved, That public schools do fulfill their mission. 
Affirmative, Mr. E. N. Walker, Northville; Negative, Mr. G. Fenton, 
Broadalbin. The subject of Reading will be taken up at 3.00 p. m., 
Bookkeeping at 4.30, and School Government at 7.30 p.m. On Saturday, 
Language Lessons, Civil Government, and Natural Sciences will be - 
cussed by appointed speakers. D. D. Crouse, prest.; J. H. Weinmann, sec, 


New Jersey. — The trustees of the John G. Green estate, 
from which Princeton Coll., has received nearly a million and 
a half of dollars, have determined to endow a preparatory 
school at Lawrenceville. The Lawrenceville school is to be on the model 
of the English schools at Rugby and Eton, with such modifications asa 
careful study of the educational methods in vogue here may suggest. Mr. 
Mackenzie, the head master, will have five nnder-masters. Each will re- 
side in a separate house, with a number of pupils in his charge. There 
will be a large building containing a library and recitation-room, and a 
dormitory for the larger boys. The number of pupils will be limited at 
first to and the age of admission will be from 12 to 20. The yearly 
expense will probably be from $300 to $400. 


State Editor, D. B. Jonnson, A.M., New Berne, N.C. 


Caro.ina.—The State Board of Ed. has decided 
to leave the Summer Normal Schools at the same places at 
which they were previously bid White Normals will be held 
for about five weeks at Chapel Hill, Prof. M. A. Newell, supt.; at Frank- 
lin, Newton, and Wilson, Prof. J. L. Tomlinson, supt.; and at Elizabeth 
City, Prof. 8. L. Sheep, supt. Colored Normals will be held at Fayette- 
ville, Salisbury, Franklinton, and New Berne. All these schools have 


Grath at Corunna. —— At the spring examinations 127 applicants pre- 
sented themselves for certificates; only 13 of them take an educational 
journal.——tThree teachers in this county have been tried for assault 
and battery for inflicting corporal punishment upon their scholars. In 
each case the teacher was acquitted.. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 


MINNESOTA.—A summer school for teachers will be opened 
during vacation at the State Univ. This will be a rare oppor- 
tunity for teachers, and many will avail themselves of it.—— 
A new school-bell has been purchased for the Verndale schools with the 
proceeds of two entertainments given re schools last winter, under 
the management of the principal, Prof. W. A. Law.——There are 1,100 

upils in the Dulath schools School district No. 1, Wadena Co., will 
Pali a new school-house costing from $5,000 to $8,000.—The total en- 
rollment in the public schools of Mower Co, for the past winter term, 
was 3,399.——The Winona High School recently had an oratorical contest. 


done good work during the two years of their establishment, and promise 
well to do good work during the coming summer, We shall make reports 
of work done from time to time. Training-teachers are the great need 
in the educational advancement of the South, and North Carolina has 
done as much. if not more than any other Southern State in the last few 
years to supply that need. 

State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 

Oxn1o.— The Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. met at 
Marietta, April 20 and 21, with a good attendance from the 
Hocking Valley and from the towns on the Ohio River as far 
down as Gallipolis. The published program was filled with- 
out an omission,—a commendable feature. President McCray 
in his address reminded those slavishly following German models that the 
American common school is not founded on the narrow basis of mere 
military training. He urged teachers to persevere in laboring for county 
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,an improved system for the examination of teachers, and a 
ion of the primary teacher's work. 
8. aad "An Evesing Roger by Sugh Deven, 
‘en ng ” arns, 
made the hearers wish for another interview with an valeniee school- 


master. 
Prof. Beach showed that the teacher’s 


profession does not necessari 
lead to try, or d m; that the remedy lies in the teacher's 
continuing to be a student. In a class in which freedom of discussion is 


prepa’ was follow a live 
Guiten the conclasion of which seemed to be that the bite schools 
are like the deacon’s evidences, “If they're good, won't hart 

President Moulton of Rio Grande Coll. gave many illustrations to show 
that recitations, examinations, and rheto exercises have a tendency 
to ea the habit of self command. 

The officers elect for the next year are as follows: Prest.—A. A. Moul- 

and Treas 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 
PEgNNSYLVANIA.—For the past three years the school direc- 
tors of Greenville, Mercer Co., have been liberal enough to 
employ a special teacher of music to give instruction in their 
schools. Some of the citizens, omy to ive ideas in education, 
took exception to this action of the school , and lately applied to the 
court for an injunction restraining the treasurer of the district from pay- 
— Fa for teaching music in schools of said district. The opinion 
by Jadge McDermott in the case,—namely, ‘‘that the exercise of 
eS discretion duly vested in the directors, is not to be controlled by 
courts through the of an injanction,”—is both in accordance 
with the plainly expressed laws of the State and with the views of all in- 
Prof. B. F. Shaub, the popular and efficient supt. of Lancaster Co., has 
been elected to eo of the Millersville Normal School, in 
of Dr. Edw: B > ed. Lancaster has long held rank as 
tative county of the , and the question of filling the of- 
fice of county supt. thus to be made vacant is already agi the minds 
ad age of that vicinity Prof. Isaac Geist, principal of the 
High School, Prof. Benj. Ames, supt. of the public schools of 
Columbia borough, and Prof. Milton Brecht, principal of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan School at Mount Joy, have all been mentioned as candidates. 
a oe has power to fill the vacancy, and he will doubtless 

appoint best man for the place. 


State Editor, Linpszy Wess, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wisconsin.—The announcement is officially made that the 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at 
Sheboygan, July 10, 11, and 12. The meeting of the institute 
conductors will probably occur Tuesday morning, July 10, continue 

h the day, then adjourn until Thursday afternoon, and continue 
is completed.——W. E. Anderson, principal of the Fifth 
Ward School, Milwaukee, has been elected to the syperintendency of the 
schools, vice Mr. MacAlister who goes to Philadelphia. The lea 
of Supt. MacAlister was made the occasion for numerous ificant 
substantial ex lons of respect, appreciation, and will, First 
came a farewell meeting of the school board, officers, and friends 
of education. This was followed the next day by « reception at the nor- 
mal teachers of the city; and in the evening by a visit from 
the princi of the city. The culminating Sete wes a public reception 
tendered by the business men of Milwaukee, conclu with the present- 
ation of a basket of choice flowers, concealed in the of which was a 
package of greenbacks of the value of $550. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— At a destructive fire in Hanover, last Sabbath afternoon, 
Prof. Henry E. Parker, while aiding in extinguishing the 
flames, was struck by a falling chimney and suffered the frac- 
ture of his skull, At first it was supposed that his injury 


would prove fatal, but we are glad to report, from last ac-|P 


counts, his physicians have strong hopes of his recovery. The 
college, the town, and the world, can ill afford to lose such 
a man, 

— The editors of The Dartmouth for the next have 
been elected as follows: R. Lovell, Drewsville, N. H.; J. H. 
Quincey, Lancaster, Mass.; L. Bell, New York; G. O. Nettle- 
ton, St. Paul, Minn.; L R. Thomas, Middleboro, Mass.; F. E. 


‘Chapin, Enfield, Conn ; F. Ladd, Lancaster, N. H.; J. A. De 
Beer, Albany, N. Y. We trust these newly-elected journalists 


will better understand their relations to the faculty and the 
college than some of their iudiscreet predecessors have. 


VERMONT. 


— The Methodist Sem. at Montpeller,—Prof. E. A. Bishop, 
principal,—is reported in a prosperous condition. The past 
year it has paid all running expenses, and has left in the treas- 
~~ ome $2,000 to be applied toward the payment of its float- 

ng debt. 

. The Univ. of Vermont has published in circular form the 
correspondence between Hon. Frederick Billings of Woodstock, 
and Prest. M. H. Buckham, relative to the magnificent gift of 
Mr. Billings to the Univ., with the resolutions of the trustees 
in relation to the same. By the gift the college receives Hon. 
George P. Marsh’s entire library,—11,000 volumes selected by 
himself, and $75,000 to erect a fire-proof library building. 

— St. Johnsbury Acad. will graduate 49 students at the close 
of the current school year. Geo. L. Leonard of Bellows Falls 
is the valedictorian, and John C. Ross of St. Johnsbury the 
salutatorian of the class. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The art gallery of Mt. Holyoke Sem. has lately received 
as a gift from Miss Ellen W. Ayer, of Lowell, a $2,500 land- 
scape, by George Inness,—‘‘ The North Conway Meadows.”’ 
Some notable curiosities from China have recently been given 
to the cabinets, by Adeline Kelsey, M.D. Among these are 
an “ancestral tablet’’ of the finest antique bronze, which has 
been an object of household worship for 3,000 years; and an 
illustrated work in Chinese, originally issued 1,000 years ago. 
This copy is 200 years old. 

— The 36th annual meeting of the Norfolk Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held in Franklin, Friday and Saturday, May 11 and 12. 

Friday.—Papers on “ Writing, What Place should it have in Common- 
School Education?” by Supt. 1. F. Hall, Dedham. ‘ Geography, Talk- 
aes Chalking,” by = G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth; illustrated by 
Miss C. L. Logue, Bates School, So. Weymouth, with a class of pupils. 
‘School Supervision, A Help to Parents,” by Mrs. E. Talbot, Boston. 
“Do the Schools Educate the Children beyond the Position they must 
occupy in Life?” by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord. “ Practical Gym- 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

—It is announced that Mrs. Elizabeth B, Chase read a 
paper before the Free Religious Soc., Providence, Sunday, May 
6, on ** Teaching Morality in the Schools.”’ 

— At the annual meeting of school district No. 1, Westerly, 
Supt. and Prin. E. 8. Ball made his report. He recommends 
employing an additional teacher, and that more attention be 
aid to the study of the natural sciences. His report showed 
that the schools were in a flourishing condition. Mr. Ball 
succeeded Mr. T. D. Adams about a year ago, and is doing 
good work in Westerly. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 

— Aug. Morse, Esq., for many years a prominent teacher in 
Hartford, will soon ‘comoiate his sixtieth year in teaching. It 
is not believed that many such cases can be found in the land. 
And, it may be added, Mr. Morse has been a progressive 
teacher, keeping fully abreast of the times, not only in the 
work of the ec ool-room, but he has also been an active and 
judicious worker ia whatever tended to benefit and elevate the 
ss “ his choice. May his last years prove his best 
and happiest 

_— Wo hears that Mr. Rosseter of Guilford, a graduate of 
Yale Coll., has been elected to the oe of the high 
school at Windsor, to succeed Mr. Twitchell, who removed to 
Hartford to assume the mastership of the Arsenal School. 

— The schools in Bridgeport are constantly improving and 
growing in popular favor under the judicious supervision of 
Supt. Harrington. As evidence of his success we may say 
that he has recently been reélected, and that in July he will 
enter upon the eighth year of service with an increased salary. 
As an experiment, or for the want of more ample accommoda- 
tions, in the lowest primary grades a part of the children at 
tend on the morning session, and the balance attend in the 
afternoon, thus giving three hours per day to each section. 
We believe in this for the little children, and, while they will 
learn as much, the cost will be greatly diminished. We hope 
Supt. Harrington will give us the result of the experiment. 


PERSONALS. 


— Prof. James H. Worman, A.M., Ph.D., author of a series 
on the Modern Languages, etc., and professor in the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., and now associated with some of 
the most eminent American scholars in an ‘‘ English Language 
Series,”’ sailed for Europe on the Switzerland last Saturday, to 
consult with scholars abroad, but will return in time for 
Chatauqua work. 

— Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., having received a mes- 
sage by cable that his daughter, Miss Ellen D. Hale, an art 
student in Paris, is prostrated with malarial fever, sailed last 
Saturday, with Mrs. Hale, from New York for Paris. 

— At the last regular meeting of the board of public schools 
of the city of St. Joseph, Mo., Edward B. Neely was unani- 


nastics,” illust 


with a class of pupils, by F. L. Owen, Canton. 


mously reélected supt. of public schools, a position which he 


a « Horace Mann as a Reformer,” by Carlos Slafter, Dedham. Eve. lec- has held for nineteen consecutive years. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE tare, “Tom Hood, Post and Punster,” te the Pabtie — Rev. W. H. H. Murray, known as “ Adirondack Murray,” 


IN SICK HEADACHE. Schools,” 
Dr. N.S. Read, Chicago, says: “‘I think it is a remedy of | Teaching-exercise, by Prof. 


haustion, 
vitality.” 


Prin. R. G. Huling, Fitchburg. “Civil Government,” 
G. H. Tiartin 7 


who recently left Texas, was at the Astor House, New York 
city, last week. Mr. Murray said he was going to be in New 


the highest value bysick forms mental nervous ex- pitalities to those York about six months, and would then go to Europe. He 


ed | railroads will furnish free return.tickets to those who have paid full fare | was engaged in writing z book on a subject connected with 
from any station on their lines. W. 


E. Pulsifer, president. the West. 


Liddell Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Robert Scott, D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford. ‘7th edition, Revised and 
Augmented throughout, with the co-operation of Prof. Drisler, of Columbia Coll. N.Y. 4to, sheep, $10. 


It would be difficult to name any dictionary which has done more for any branch of liter- 
ature or science than that which is the subject of this article. * * * Now stands without a 
rival in England. * * * For forty years the authors have gone on steadily digesting 
the Greek writers, or availing themselves of the labors of others, until we believe it would be 
hard to find a difficult passage within any reasonable limits of Greek literature which is not 
either attempted to be explained, or, at all events, referred to. * * * The peculiarities of 
the seventh edition are that, besides generally revising and augmenting the work throughout, 
the compilers have made free use of the Berlin Aristotle, and of the ‘‘ Corpus Inscriptionum 
Greecarum,’’ while several of the American professors have contributed critical articles relating 
to grammatical construction, the subject in which they especially shine. * * * Partly by 
their own labors, and partly by availing themselves of those of others, Dean Liddell and Dean 
Scott have brought their lexicon to a degree of excellence which has the appearance of finality, 
if finality is possible of attainment in lexicography.—London Times. 

A noble monument of critical scholarship and patient industry; and will still further facil- 
itate the acquisition of the noble tongue whose usages it illustrates.—Literary World, Boston. 

It is now the best product of its kind; the representative work of an age which represents 
the highest point of Greek scholarship ever reached in England. * * * As to the body of 
the lexicon itself, improvement is manifest everywhere. The arrangement is better, the nota- 
tion and abbreviations are plainer and more helpful, the typography aids the eye and tires it as 
little as possible, and every page is fairly good-looking. Nearly every page shows signs of 
addition, improvement, and skillful compression, and that to an extent that would hardly have 
been supposed practicable, did not the fact abundantly appear on comparison with the former 
editions. Almost every special point has been retouched by a specialist; and a ripe thorough- 
ness is manifest everywhere in all the articles of any length,—and even more in some of the 
shorter ones. Comparison with a former edition shows that the authors and their co-laborers 
have read more Greek, and that they know more Greek, since their last effort; while the con- 
peep this i, and the first that was issued seems almost like that between youth 

age. It shows the not the senility, of lexicographical ability.— - 

School Times, Philadelphia 
So nearly perfect that one can see what chances there are for 

improvement in any 

It is a monument of patient anda to classical student.—Journal 
scholarship, blessing to every 

pleasant to find, in a work of this sort, issued under the auspices of a leading lish 
university, that American scholarship has added not a little to its usefulness.—Boston icine. 

A complete Encyclopwdia of the Greek Language.—Observer, N. Y. 


It is truly a magnificent work, both in its exterior form and in its contents. It would be 
difficult to say wherein it falls short of the ideal of a Greek-English Lexicon. I shall use it 
constantly myself, and shall take great pleasure in recommending it to my classes.—Pxror, 
W. S. T¥LER, Amherst College. 

It seems to furnish in its present form all that is necessary in a critical and accurate Lex- 
icon of the Greek Language; and the publishers, I am sure, have the gratitude of all those 
interested in classical scholarship in the country.—Dr. Henry A. Corr, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

The new edition of this standard lexicon is much richer in matter than its predecessor. 
The philological studies of the past thirteen years have yielded abundant fruit, and when we 
remember the fresh and zealous scholarship of the veteran students whose names appear on 
the title-page, and observe also that especial acknowledgements are made of contributions by 
Professors Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins, and Goodwin of Harvard, we expect at the outset 
that the results of late investigations will manifest themselves in this volume. And we are 
not disappointed. It is in the history of words and roots that the changes are, on the first 
view, most manifest, and it is a great convenience that by using the radical sign, " the au- 
thors have made the roots so prominent that the eye easily catches them. One need only com- 
pare this edition with the last at a few points, in order to measurethe advance. * * * It 
is impossible to doubt that this lexicon is not only an improvement on the last issue so great 
= yo! oop ~ epoch, but also the best that we shall have for many years tocome, It should 

at many typographical errors and t misstatemen 
ondited.Yas une sligh ts of the sixth edition are now 

That portion of the book connected with com tive philology h 
harmony with the strides that have been made 
lexicon appeared.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

This great dictionary embodies the best Greek scholarship of the era, and becomes the final 
appeal in the interpretation of the New Testament, as well as the classic Greek. Students of 
the Sacred Scriptures will appreciate the broad and accurate scholarship, and the long, persist- 
ent studies © pd yan of this great work; and every advanced student will look upon the 
possession o valuable Greek 
ee thesaurus as indispensable to his critical apparatus.— 

This work, as it stands, is a monument of modern classical scholarship, and it is hard to 
oe he a dictionary more complete, exact, and full in its references.—Christian at Work, 


The recognition of American scholarship in its preparation will be appreciated in this coun- 


. The republic of letters knows of no political divisions.— Watchman. 


GD Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE FIRST OF MAY. 


t of May, down many a woodland way, 
Te the read weaves its cold, sun-raveled 


net, 
Shy maidens fare to cull the violet; 
And cows are put to pasture, hens to set, 
And thrifty swains se 1 out their last year’s 


av The first of May. 


t of May the bluebird and the jay 
The elms melodiously coquet; 
And houses bear the tristfal sign ‘* To Let,’’ 
And husbands swear, and careful housewives 


fret 
Their household gods all wrecked in van or 


dra 
— The first of May. 


The first of May the young lambs leap and 


lay, 
Thongh at the butcher’s bob-veal lingers yet; 
Duns station at one’s door their sharp ve- 


dette 
And absent-minded tenants quite forget 
The helpless total of their bills to pay, 


The first of May. —Sun. 
FLIES, roaches, ants, bed- bugs, mice, crows, 


chipmunks, cleared out by * Rough on 15 cts. 
SIveR Creek, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1880. 
Gents,—I have been very low, and have 
tried everything to no advantage. I heard 
your Hop Bitters recommended by so many, I 
concluded to give them atrial. I did, and am 
now around, and constantly improving, and 
am nearly as strong asever. W. H. WELLER. 
— It only needs that a just man should walk 
in our streets to make it appear how pitiful 


and inartificial a contrivance is our legislation. | -oach 


The man whose part is taken, and who does 
not wait for society in anything, has a power 
which society cannot choose but feel. — New- 


Eng. Reformers. 


Mr. A. M. Nose, Salem, N. C., writes: 
‘Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure cured my hitherto 
scaly skin.” 


— The world rolls round, mistrust it not, 
Befalls again what once befell ; 
All things return, both sphere and mote, 
And I shall hear my bluebird’s note 
And dream the dream of Auburn dell. 
— Happy is be who has learned to do the 
lain duty of the moment quickly and cheer- 
fully, wherever and whatever it may be, 


APOTHECARIES and lawyers use Latin words 
and phrases in their business. Anglo-Saxon, 
or plain English, is the usual language em- 
ployed in presenting to the people proofs of 


the rare excellence of Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
Plain people can read and understand its ef- 
fects without having to employ an interpreter. 
—Argonaut. 

— Two old school-fellows met in a drawing- 
room for the first time in many years: ‘‘ How 
old are you now, and what are you up to?”’ 
asked one. ‘* Forty years, plenty of money, 
and a bachelor,” replied the other, ‘Ah, my 
boy, you are wrong in remaining a bachelor; 
it is a very sad condition; you are alone, and 
no one cares for you.” ‘O, yes, yes, my 
friend, we always have our creditors!’ 


I@- In the Diamond Dyes more coloring is 
given for 10 cents than in any 15 or 25-cent 


dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 


— A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.— Milton. 


— When a book raises your spirit, and in- 
spires you with noble and courageous feelings, 
seek for no other rale to judge the work by; it 
is good, and made by a good workman.—La 
Brugere. 

Monroz, Micn., Sept. 25, 1875. 

Strs,—I have been taking Hop Bitters for 
inflammation of kidneys and bladder. It has 
done for me what fonr doctors failed to do. 
The effect of Hop Bitters seemed like magic 
to me. W. L. Carrer. 

— “ The restraining grace of common 
the mark of all the valid minds,—of pte 
istotle, Alfred, Luther, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Franklin. . . . The common-sense which does 
not meddle with the absolute, but takes things 
at their word,—things as they appear.” 


consti tasteless. 


nervous, by Dr. Benson 

and Chamomile Pills. 

— A New Danger in Woman 8 e.—A 

exchange says that, in a list eunite taeda of 
the children of twelve leading woman-suffra- 
gists, it was shown that there was a remarkable 
preponderance of daughters, Among the 43 


children, 32 were girls. If this is an 
more than an accidental coincidence, ay 
giving the ballot to woman is likely in some 
mysterious way to increase the proportion of 
female babies, there is danger that in a gener- 
lords of creation will find 
ves largely out-voted by the other sex. 
Who will be the lords of qveaiion then ?—Ez. 


$2,500 versus $1.50.—"I spent $2,500 with 
other doctors,’’ writes Mr. J. W. Thornton, of 
Claiborn, Miss.; ‘‘ Samaritan Nervine, how- 
ever, alone cured my son of fits.” This is on 


a par with hundreds of others, speedy but 
thorough. 


— When a person writes a poem to kill time 
he may be pretty sure that time will have its 
revenge and kill the poem.—Boston Trans. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant, su plied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, cnn ele- 
vated railroad to all depots, Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Ho- 
tel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

— When a young lady says ‘‘ Dude drop in,” 
the youth addressed she was ar- 
particular about her accent. — Boston Com. 
Bulletin. 


— Fine feelings are of most avail as a motive- 
power of fine deeds. 


** ROUGH ON RATS.” Clears out rats, mice, files, 
es, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks, 15 cts. 


No other preparation so concentrates and 
combines blood-purifying, vitalizing, enriching 
and invigorating qualities as Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Quality should be considered when mak- 
ing comparisons. 


— A good deed is never lost: he who sows 
courtesy reaps friendship, and he who plants 
kindness gathers love. 

— No, madam, I object most decidedly. 
Once and for all I say the girls shall not be 
taught foreign languages.”” ‘‘And why not, 
pray,’ said Mrs. P., with withering sarcasm. 
** Because,” said Mr. P., with more withering 
sarcasm, *‘ because one tongue is enough for 
any woman.”’ 

FALLING out of the hair may be prevented, 
brashy hair made soft, and the growth of the 
hair renewed, by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

— He was fond of singing revival hymns, 
and his wife named the baby Fort, so that he 
would want to hold it. 

— Whatisso rare asadayin June?’’ Well, 
now and then a day in April is decidedly un- 
derdone, and some of the March days are really 
raw.—Life. 

Any physician who is acquainted with its 
properties will say that Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


is a reliable remedy for local skin diseases. 


PuysIcrans prescribe Colden’s Liquid Beef 


Tonic for the weak, worn, and dyspeptic. No 
other. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


$83.00 
FOR ONLY 


59.00 


Height, 72 ins., Depth, 24 ins., Length, 49 ins., Weight, boxed, about 400 Ibs, May 17, 1883. 


tw This 
ers art. IT 1S VERY B 


$59 


Regular Price $83 


1 Cello, 8 ft. to 2 Melodia, 8 
OP Bote | ne, ja, 8 ft. tone, 
urdon, 16 ft. tone. 6 8 ft. 


4ft. tone. 10 Grand Expressione. 11 French Horn 
tone. 12 Har Eolian. 13 Vox Humana, } » 
8 ft. tone. 15 Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 16 Clarionet, 8 ft. 
tone. 17 Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone. 18 Violi 
ft. tone. 19 Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone. 20 Picco 


=n 4 ft. tone. 21 Coupler Harmonique. 2 Orchestral 


Forte. 23 Grand O 
rgan Knee Stop. 24 Right Organ 


i { fa ANCE, BEING EXACTLY LIKE CUT. The Case 
is of solid Walnut, ornamented with 
fo) hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. \The 
w Music Pocket is of the most beautiful design ex- 
it is deserving of a place in the million- 
aire’s parlor, and would ornament 
the boudoir of a princess, 


&. 
FIVE SETS REEDS. 
} | e ves, handsome appearance, 
mh f—— It will not take the dirt oF dust. It 
ee contains the Sweet VOLX CELESTE 
{ STOP, the famous French ~ wr Solo 
Organ 
A Right and Left Knee Stops, to eon- 


1-2 Cetaves each of regular 
GOLDEN TONGUE Reeds. 
Besides all this, it is fitted 
upwithan OCTAVE 
JUPLER, which doubles 
the power of the instru- 
men Lamp Stands, 
Pocket for Music, Beatty’s 
tent Stop Action, ales 
Soundin 
has a Sliding Lid and con- 


It 
viently arran 


~ which 
eu tte: 
are made from the young 


of rubber cloth, gre of great* 
power,and are fitted up with 
als e Peda 

inate of being covered with 
carpe’. are polished metal o: 
neat design, and never get out 
of repair or worn, 


J 
Special Ten-Day Offer. 
Tf you will remit me $59 and 
the annexed Coupon within 10 
days from the date hereof, 1 will 
boxand — Yn this organ with 


-should order immediatély, and 
-in no case later than 106 days, 
years 


upo 


ays from tho da saieor, Vetere ree to accept this Coupon for @24, as part a ty on my 


24 Step Parlor Organ, with benc ete., providing the cash balance o 
, and box and ship you the Organ just as it is advertised, 
unded with interest from the date of remittance if not as represented 


pon. and I will send you a receipted bill in full for $ 
lly warranted for six years, 


after one year’s use, (Signed) 


$59 accompanies this cou- 


DANIEL BEAT 


On receipt of this Coupon and $59 in cash by Bank Draft, 7 
Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, Express Pre- 
id, or by Chee myour Bank, if forwarded within 
elev 


FREICHT PREPAID. Asa furtner inducement for you, [provided you order immediately, within 
jays 


ree to prepay freight on the above organ to your nearest railr 


freight station, any point east of the Miss calege River, or that far on any going west of it. This isa rare oppor- 
tunity to place an instrument, as it were, at your very door, all freight ; repaid, at manufacturer's wholesalo 


“To "ORDER. tind far 


n. I have read your statement in this advertise- 


nt and I order one on'condition that it must prove exactly 4s represented in eve 


cular, or return 


rom the very moment I forwarded it, at six per cent., according to your offer. 


Cc ty, St F ht Station, and on what Rallroad. (= 
der, Registered ate. re or by Bank Check, 


oney Order, tter, ress 
and remit by mail on that day, which will secu 


at the end of one year’s use and demand the return of my money, with intere 


t? Be very particular to give 
Be sure to remit Draft, 

You may accept by telegraph on last 

re this magnificent instrument introdu 


re this s loffer. I desi 
without delay, hence this special price, PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and German, beginning 
July 2, 1883, Instruction entirely in the wee 
Conducted by Miss M. Vitzthum v. Eckstidt of Mt, 
Holyoke Seminary, So. Hadley, Mass.,and by Mdile. 
Valérie Dietz, formerly of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, now 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N.J. For pa a 


Outlines of Educational 


Doctrine. 


BY W. PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the 
v University of Michigan. 
Price, 60 ct#, 


Address CHARLES HUMPHREY, 
419d Adrian, Mich. 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 
S-ONE IN THREE HAVE THEM-@a 


And think the Kidneys orLiverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement ofthe 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanics 
Dropsy). Use Dr. _ raves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION. 2r. Graves’ Regulator isa sure remedy, 
ANGINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate results, 
A Startixove Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. Price 


Sole t in America, 


Inearrs, a. 
Soild by aliLeading Druggists..41 (2) 


apply to Miss Vitzthum. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS ve ay many works which, 
while they are not School Books, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 

lete list of their works and a back number of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
Teacher who will send address on postal-card. 

FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
. 753 Broadway, New York. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
B VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 


ks, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.) 
Outotthe Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), ete. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8, CLARK, 
878 34 Park Row, New York. 


FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


To JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and a renewal of 
your own subscription, will secure 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


Four New Subscribers, tal 
Malling Watch, .25 
Address, T. W. BICKNELL, 
296 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. WAL- 
TeR K. Fopes, author of Z 
147 Tremont, cor. of West St., Boston. y 


To DICKENS READER. By NATHAN 
SHEPPARD. 100 Selections. 25 cts. 2 398 


Three New Books 
FOR TEACHERS. 


1. BULES AND HINTS ON THE THEO. 
ry and Practice of Teaching. By DUANE 
Dory. Prepared for the Instruction and Guidance 
of the Teachers and Pupils of the Chicago Public 
Schools. Pamphlet form. Price, 10 cts. 


2. ABH YME of the DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
By NORMAN CAROLAN PERKINS, Esq. This must 
be seen to be appreciated. It is a true picture of the 
scenes and experiences of a teacher who “ boarded 
’round” in the rural districts of Vermont, and 
abounds in amusing sketches and colloquies charac- 
teristic of the New-England country school. It is 
something every teacher will opereente. Just the 
thing for recitation at a school exhibition. Price, 15c, 

3. LATIN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
An Affirmative Argument, By E. H. Price, 

or all will be on 
A. above sent, post-paid, 
Address, 
8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
4194 88 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 


New Srrixs: Gold Beveled Edge 

Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quality, 

Congest variety and lowest prices, 50 
0 


Vi 
mos with namé, 10c., @ present 
eachorder. Leos. & Co.,Clintonville, Conn. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Is prepared to furnish for the next school year a 
— graduate of seven years experience, who is 
especially fitted to teach in an academy, bigh 

or college, THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 6 wo 
consider a to travel abroad for a 


new 00) 00 
teachers; 15c. (stamps), PH@Nix Pus. Co.,Warren,Pa. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-Y 


| 
repaid alass, 16 ft 
| 
WW th 366 Ni la 
Hi ecessary. ve (5) Sets of G 
he Fs W 8 Darel ally. Washinatan N.J 
cum 
Cc 
the i 
ry 
st 
: 
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| 
| 
$1. per bottle, tor wend | 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 4 
raves’ Hear no equal. of July and August. Apply to 
(es Heart Revulator has no equa HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, | 
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Some Late Publications. 

ut Yeta Woman. - - - - - - Hardy Houghton, a , Boston 
Venner. Newed. - - - - - Holmes 2 00 
Medical Essays. bed - - - - - 
Satchel Guide for Europe, 1883. - - - 
The Baptism of Fire. - - ° - - Smith D Lotbrop & Co, Boston 1 25 
Aim of Industrial Education. - - - - Straight Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 10 
The Early Days of Christianity. -  « Farrar John Alden, NY 65 
The Commentaries of Caesar. - - - - Trollope sad bed 15 
Never Say Die. - - - - - - Prout Am Tract Soc, NY 35 
Advanced Question-book. - - - . Southwick C W Bardeen, Syracuse,NY 1 50 
Elementary Arithmetic. - - - - - Ficklin A 8 Barnes & Co, NY 35 
How to Examine the Chest. - - - - West P Biakiston & Co, Phila 1 76 
The Housek r’s Year-book. - - - - Campbell Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 50 
Cruise of the oe Ciub. - - - - Alden Harper & Bros, NY 1 00 
Fielding. - - - - - - - Dobson q “ “ 15 
Mary Barton. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 308. - - Gaskell “ “ “ 20 
Games and Songs of Ameri-an Children. - ~ Newell “ “ “ 1 50 
Consttieicess istory of the United States. - ee Henry Holt & Co, NY ; ~ 
Classic tho - - - - 
Christian Histo in its Three Great Periods. 3 vols. Allen Roberts Bros, Boston each 1 25 
Living English Poets, 1882. - - - - - . sed “ 2 00 
Emily Bronté. - - - - - Ro es 1 00 
Brain-rest. - - - - - - Covaing GP Putnam's Sons, NY 
American Citizen’s Manual. Part 2. - - ‘or 
The Led-horse Claim. - - : : - Foote J R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 2 
The Sleeping-car. - - - - ~ Howells bad “ “ 30 
Respirato 7 Control. - ° - - - - Howard Edgar 8 Werner, Albany, NY 60 
Letters and Memorials. New cheap authorized edition. Carlyle Chas Scribner's Sons, 1 50 
Development. - - - - - - 
Sede of Words and Phrases. - : - Lawson FH Thomas & Co, St Louis 8 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“In Betrrer HEALTH THAN FOR MANY 
Yerars,’’—A gentleman in Meldon, Ill., whose 
wife was in a very low state of health, and who 
could get no help from physicians, sent for a 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. After using it 
he wrote: “‘ My wife’s health has greatly im- 
proved. At the time shecommenced using the 
Treatment her stomach would retain scarcely 
any food, but soon after taking, her food began 
to digest, and her general health to improve. 

-Bhe has enjoyed better health during the last siz 
months than for many years.’ Our Treatise 


on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action, and 
results, with reports of cases, and full infor- 
mation, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment on the first page of Tux JoURNAL of this 
week of The Saratoga Summer School, which 
opens July 9 and continues six weeks, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sigmon M. Stern, director of 
Stern’s School of Languages of New York city, 
and Rev. Giles P. Hawley, A.M. The advan- 
tages of Saratoga Springs for such a school are 
many. It is the most famous summer resort 
on this continent. Its bracing air, mineral 
springs, quiet nooks, beautiful drives, and the 
numerous educational gatherings to be held 
there the present season, all conspire to help | 
make the school a grand success. The expense | 
of board is very reasonable,—from $5 to $10 
per week in good places. The instruction will 
be under the direction of Professors S. M. Stern, 
Menco Stern, Percy L. Klock, A.M., and other 
eminent teachers. Lectures in German, French, 


and English will be given by the leading lect- 
urers of the country. Send for full catalogue 
of exercises to S. M. Stern, 27 East 44th Street, 
New York city, or to Saratoga, as directed in 
the advertisement. 


Messrs. Ermer & Amenpn, 205-211 Third 
Avenue, New York city, have just issued a new 
price-list of Chemical Apparatus and Assay 
Goods manufactured by them, which will be 
of special value to all teachers of the sciences. 
This new catalogue is beautifully illustrated, 
and gives the full list of articles, numbered for 
the convenience of sending orders, with prices 
appended. This old, reliable house furnish 
the best quality of goods at very reasonable 
prices. They deal in the following specialties: 
Selected genuine Porcelain from the royal 
factories at Berlin and Meissen ; Jos. Kaval- 
lier’s Bohemian and best German Glassware; 
non-blistering hammered Platinum ; Schleicher 
& Schull’s excellent Filter Paper ; improved 
Burners and Combustion Furnaces; Analytical 
Balances and Weights ; Freiberg, Hessian, 
Beaufay, and Battersea Assay Goods ; Dr. 


Scheibler’s Saccharometric Apparatus; H.Trom- 
dorff’s, E. Merck’s Chemicals and strictly chem- 
ically-pure Acids. 


E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
make, on the first page of Tue JouRNAL, a 
very important announcement. A new series 
of Readers by this old, reliable house will add 
to their already valuable list of school text- 
books, books of the highest merit. No house 


in this country has a better record. We advise 
all teachers and school-officers to examine their 
new books as soon as they are published. 


WANTED, by the “ Lancaster Library” Com- 
mittee,—to complete the memoir of the late 
Prof. William Russel!l,—Volume III. of the 
American Journal of Education. Please sd- 
U. Lancaster, Mass. (P. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Cheap work brings cheap results. You see 
this unmistakably in cheap Blackboards. Away 
then with all botched-up blackboards. Go to 
headquarters and .get Swasey’s, and you will 
have biackboards that will stand, and you can 
produce results in your schools that you will be 


roud of. J. A, Swasey, manufacturer, 21 
rattle Street, Boston. 


ScHoo. officers in want of an experienced 
institute instructor and lecturer are invited to 
notice the card of Geo. P. Beard, California, 
Pa, in Tae JourNAL of this week. Mr. 
Beard is one of the most successful instructors 
and lecturers in the field. His experience as a 
normal principal fits him to do the best kind 
of practical work in institutes. Send to him 
for circular and terms. Address George P. 
Beard, California, Pa. 


I WILL reciprocate the favor of any teacher 
informing me where certain school books are 
in use. Particulars on application. I can also 
suggest agreeable and profitable occupation to 


teachers during leisure or vacation. John R. 
Anderson, 66 Read St., New York. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, in this 
issue of THz JouRNAL make a half-page an- 
nouncement of Liddell & Seott’s Latin Lexicon. 
High school, seminary, academy, and college 
students should all procure this great standard 
Lexicon as they enter upon their classical 


course for the coming year. Read the adver- 
tisement in full. 


¢AMARIT, 1S UNFAILING 

AN AND INFALLIBLE 
<Rever CURING 

Epileptic Fits, 

R i Spasms, Falling 

Vv Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, L og he all wheat 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


ine is invaluable. 
Thousands 
EIR y 
RIC 
CONQUEROR, 


ed a sinking system. 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or counterfeited. This is especially 
true of a family medicine, and it is positive proof that 
the remedy imitated is of the highest value. As soon 
as it had been tested and proved by the whole world 


family medicine on earth, many imitations sprung up 
and began to steal the notices in which the press and 
people of the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to indace suffering invalids 
to use their stuff instead, expecting to make money on 
the credit and good name of H. B. Many others 
started nostrums put up in similar styles to H. B., with 
variously devised names in which the word “ Hop” or 
“ Hops” were used in a way to induce people to believe 
they were the same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended 


is, and especially those with the word “Hop” or 
“ Hops” in their name or in any way connected with 
them or their name, are imitations or counterfeits. 
Beware of them. Touch none of them, Use nothing 
but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of 
green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else, 


that Hop Bitters was the purest, best, and most valuable | 


remedies or cures, no matter what their style or name | by 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WONDER-BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Classical myths and legends retold. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES, Additional classical 
myths, 
«« Hawthorne’s genius ennobles and purifies whatever 
it touches.”— Putnam's Monthly. 


«The Wonder-book and Tanglewood Tales of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne seems to me to be almost a perfect ideal 
of what children’s stories ought to be.” — LYMAN 
ABBOTT. 


THE HAWTHORNE LIBRARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


STORIES FROM HISTORY AND 
"ioe hy. New . hist. 1620-1803. Biograph- 
cal siccekes of Benjamin West, Benj. Franklin, etc. 
TWICE-TOLD TALES. 2 volumes. Thirty-six 


htful stories. 
{oe thing about it has the freshness of morning 


and of May.”—H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
THE SNOW-IMAGE, and Other ‘‘ Twice- 


Told Tales.” 
“ In point of style they are, like all bis writings, mas- 


terpieces of pure and felici ex . 
dence Press. 


Bach volume $1.00. Special rates for introduction and for school libraries. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


e and Catalogue free 


. Specimen 
oma Se LES DE SILVER & SONS 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their h 
linear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin 
word, in English. The Interlimears have been used f 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


f study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
¥-~% Greek tollowed by their translation, word for 
thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and Danner 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


416 CRA 
School Ww K School 
Supplies. to N. CLARE Go.) Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 


Cases. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Revolvi 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


cow P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Iustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragemen 
of Home Study.” Price, 33.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS -— PRICE, $23.50, 
w. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 


12mo, Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
404 124 Nassau St., New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 

THE BKST sraenee of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 

and make from $25 to $75 weekly, write te 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, 
WANTED, TEACHERS. 


To canvass for an article that sells readily to business 
and professional men. pleasant and 
profitable. ddresa ENKEL & CO., 
4198 Middletown, O. 


WE WANT 1 nr BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN'’S Bran New Boox 
RTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


INDIANS 


Introduction by fen. Sherman, Superb Illustrations. This 
great work was ibscribed for by t res't Arthur, Gen, Gran 
and hundreds eminent men, and is indorsed as the mos 
Valuable and’ ‘irilling book everwritten. It Sells like wildfire, 
and is the grancest chance to coin money ever offered to Ape. 
Send for Circ: ‘ars, Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., ali free. 
oA. DV ‘RTMINGTON & Hartford, Conn, 


ATTENTION! Teachers and Students!! 


Secure an agency for the 
American Universal Cyclopaedia. 


15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest. 
Liberal terms. Address for particulars 


8. W. GREEN’S SON, 
418 b 696 Broadway, New YorK. 


\W/HITE | 4OUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ® ¥ ever pub’d 


NEW EDITION. trom Washington aie 


f 5 over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 

is the most salable book published. Agents 
for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 4:35 


comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in grand 
variety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly prai 
such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, hitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others, Is immensely popular. 
Sells very fnst. home-circle and singer wants 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal 
Street, Boston. 408 tf 


AGENTS 
ree. EB. G. 
RIDEOUT CO., 10 Barclay N. ¥ 


Druggists and dealers are warned against dealing in 
iniitations or counterfeits, 419 


SEND LIST OF 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


19@ pages, printed on fine paper and handsome! 
fa boards, Price, A cents, by mail ; $3.60 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of ascents. Specimen Pages Free, 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
<4 Cincinnati, 0 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 


WILLARD SMALL, 


14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


Conington’s Prose Translation of 2.00 
Blaisdell’s Study sf English 9730 
Fisher’s Three Pronunciations of Latin, - -50 
be Coulange’s Ancient (ity, - « 
Keene’s Selections for Reading & Elocution, 75 
Life of Horace Mann, by his Wite, 2,50 
The Gulistan of Saadi. Transiation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. 
Woodward & Cates’ Cyclopedia of Chronology, 7.50 
Educational Reformers, - ~- 50 
dams’ Free School System of the United States, 2. 
Joseph Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education, Am. Kdition. 8vo, 400 pp., 2.00 


Many of our leading educators pronou this 
work one of the best Looks on the subjext ie the Baglish 


EW Sent, postpaid, om receipt of price. 
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May 10, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF 
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A Voice from the People. 
THE OREATEST CURATIVE SUCCESS OF THE AGE. 


No medicine introduced to the public has 
ever met with the success accorded to Hop 
Bitters. It stands to-day the best known cura- 
tive article in the world. Its marvelous renown 
is not due to the advertising it has received. It 
is famous by reason ofits inherent virtues. It 
does all that is claimed for it. It is the most 
powerful, speedy, and effective agent known 
for the building up of debilitated systems and 
general family medicine. 


Winston, Forsythe Co., N. C., March 15, 1880, 
Gents,—I desire to express to you my thanks for your 
wonderful Hop Bitters. I was troubled with Dyspep- 
sia for five years previous to commencing the use of 
our Hop Bitters some six months ago. y cure has 
n wonderful. Lam pastor of the First Methodist 
Charch of this place, and my whole congregation can 
testify to the great virtue of your bitters. 
Very respectfully, Rev. H. FERESEE. 
Rochester, N.Y., March 11, 1880. 
Hop Bitters Co.—Please accept our grateful acknowl. 
edgement for the Hop Bitters you were so kind to 
donate, and which were such a benefit tous. Weare 
so built up with it we feel young again. 
OLD LADIES OF THE HOME OF THE FRIENDLESS. 
Delevan, Wis., Sept. 24, 1880. 
Gents,—I have taken not -_—_ one bottle of the Ho 
Ritters. I was a feeble old man of 78 when I got i 
To day Iam as I did at 30. 
a great man need such a ne. 
D. Royog. 
Monroe, Mich., Sept. 25, 1875. 
Sirs,—I have been taking Hop Bitters for inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys and bladder; it has done for me 
what four doctors failed to do,—cured me. The effect 
of the Bitters seemed like magic. W. L. CARTER. 
If you have a sick friend, whose life is a burden, one 
bottle of Hop Bitters will restore that friend to perfect 


health and happiness. 
Bradford, Pa., May 8, 1881. 
“It has cured me of several , such as nerv- 
ousness, sickness at the stomach, monthiy troubles, etc. 
I have not seen a sick day since I took Hop Bitters.” 
Mrs, FANNIE GREEN. 


Evansville, Wis., June 24, 1882, 
Gentlemen,—No medicine has had one-half the sale 
here and given such universal satisfaction as your Hop 
Bitters have. We take pleasure in speaking for their 
welfare, as every one who tries them is well satisfied 
with their results, Several such remarkable cures 


have been made with them here that there are a num- 

ber of earnest workers in the Hop Bitters cause. One 
erson gained eleven pounds from taking only a tew 

bot! Smita & Ips. 


Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3, 1880, 

Hop Bitters Company,—I think it my duty to send 
you a recommend for the benefit of any person wishing 
to know whether Hop Bitters are sy or not. I know 
they are good for general debility and indigestion; 
strengthen the nervous system, and make new life. 
I recommend my patients to use them. 

Dr, A. PLATT, Treater of Chronic Diseases, 
Superior, Wis., Jan., 1880. 

I heard in my neighborhood that your Hop Bitters 
was doing such a great deal of ane among the sick 
and afflicted with most every kind of disease, and as I 
have been troubled for fifteen years with neuralgia and 
all kinds of rhewmatic complaints and wore | trouble, 
I took one bottle according to directions. It at once 
did me a great Ceal of good, and I used four bottles 
more. Tamanold man, but am now as well as I can 
wish. There are seven or eight families in our place 
using Hop Bitters for their iamily medicine, and are 
so well satisfied with it they will use no other. One 
lady here has been bed-ridden for years, is well and 
doing her work, from the use of three bottles. 

LEONARD WG8HITBECK. 


What it Did for an Old Lady. 
Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1878, 
Gents,—A number of people had been using your 
Bitters here, and with marked effect. A lady of over 
seventy years had been sick for the past ten years; she 
had not been able to be around. Six months ago she 
was helpless. Her old remedies or physicians being of 
no avail, I sent forty-five miles and got a bottle of Hop 
Bitters. It had such an effect on her that she was able 


to dress herself and walk abont the house. After 
taking two bottles more she was able to take care of 
her own room and walk out to her neighbor’s, and has 
improved all the time since, My wife and children 
also have derived re benefit from their use. 

W. B, HATHAWAY, Agt. U. 8. Ex, Co, 


Honest Old Tim. 

Gorham, N.H., July 14, 1879, 
Gents,—Whoever you are, 1 don’t know; but I feel 
grateful to you to know that in this world of adulterated 
medicines there is one compound that proves and does 
all it advertises to do, and more. tne D penn ago I had 
a slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me to such an 
— that the least excitement would make me shake 
ae the ague. Last May I was induced to try Hop 
itters. 1 used one bottle, but did not see any change; 
another did so change my nerves they are now as steady 
as they ever were. It used to take both hands to write 
this. Now, if you continue to manufacture as honest 
= good an article as you do, you will accumulate an 
onest fortune, and confer the greatest blesssing on 
your fellow-men that was ever conferred on mankind. 

Tim BurRon. 


Anna Maria Krider, wife of Tobias K. 

Chambersburg, July 25, 1875. 
a is to let the people know that I, Anna Maria 
; tider, wife of Tobias Krider, am now pust seventy- 
our years of age, My health has been very bad for 
several years past. I was troubled with weakness, bad 
bets 2 dyspepsia, great debility, and constipation of 
: . bowels. I was so miserable I could eat nothing. 
I ay of Hop Bitters and was resolved to try them. 
“ve only used three bottles, and I feel wonderfal 
00d, well and strong again. My bowels are regular, 
tol ee good, and cough ©. 1 think it my duty 
et the people know how I was and what the 
medicine has done for me, eo they can cure ves 
My wife was troubled for years with blotches, moth 

patches, freckles, and pimpies on her face, which 
roe d annoyed the life out of her. She spent many 
- lars on the thousand infallible (?) cures, with noth- 
Ney injurious effects. A lady friend, of Syracuse, 
- X.,who bad had similar experience and had been 
pe with Hop Bitters, induced her to try it. One 
cnn made ber face as smooth, fair, and soft as a 
a 8 “ws given her such health that it seems almost 


A MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 
A Rich Lady’s Experience. 


I traveled all over Enrope and other foreign coun 
tries at a cost: of thousands of dollars ia search of 


health and found it not. I returned @ and 
disheartened, and was restored to real youthful health 
and spirits with less than two hotties of Hop Bitters. 
T hope others may profit by my experience and stay at 
home. A Lapy, Augusta, Me. 


I had been sick and miserable so long, causing m 
husband so much trouble and no ene 
what ailed me,—I was so completely disheartened an 
Gecusegee that I got a bottle of Hop Bitters and used 
them unknown to my —- I soon an to improve 
and gained so fast that my husband and family thought 
it strange and unnatural, but when I told them what 
helped me, they said, “‘ Hurrah for Hop Bitters ! lon 
any See prosper, for they have made mother well ro | 
us happy. THE MOTHER. 


My mother says that Hop Bitters is the only thin 
that will keep her from old ond covers 
paralysis and headache.—Ep. Oswego Sun. 


Ludd Mich., Feb, 2, 1880. 
Ihave sold Hop Bitters for four years, at there is 
no medicine that a gon them for bilious attacks, 


malarial climate," 
PROVERBS. 


[At the request of Dr. Morgan of Potedam 
Normal School, the students han in the following 
list of proverbs as in common use in N ern New 
York ( Continued.) 


If at first you don’t succeed 2. 
It’s an ill wind that blows Bog hp 
It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways. 
It’s easier to preach than to practice. 
If you wish a thing well done you must do it 
yourself. 
It takes two to make a quarrel. 
It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 
It is easier to seem good than to be good. 
If the mountain won’t come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
= a thing is worth doing it’s worth doing 
well. 
It’s better to have the good will of a d 
than the ill will. 
If you are not good to yourself, who will be ? 
If cold air reach you thro’ a hole, go make 
your will and mind your soul. 
fi If you wait todoa deal of good you won’t 
any. 
It takes two to make a bargain. 
It is never too late to learn. 
Idleness is the mother of mischief. 
Industry is a sure sign of prosperity. 
It is hard to find a needle in a hay-stack.. 
It takes a clever man to make a fool. 
It is a wise father who knows his own son. 
If March comes in like a lion it goes out like 
a lamb. 
Ill news travels quickly. 
Ill-gotten gains never prosper. 
If it wasn’t for hope the heart would break 
In right there’s might. 
In union there is strength. 


Ifa woman will she will you may depend 
on’t, if she won’t she won’t, and there’s an 
end on’t. 

is power. 

Kill two birds with one stone. 


Keep a thing, it’s use will come. 

Look before you leap. 

Little head, little wit; big head, not a bit. 

Love me, love my dog. 

Love me little, love me long. 

Love makes labor light. 

Little pitchers have great ears. 

Least said, soonest mended. 

Last, but not least. 

Let by-gones be by-gones. 

Little by little fills the purse. 

Love out of the window when poverty 
enters the door. 

il the vines. 

ike father 6 son- 

Lock the door before the horse is stolen. 

Laugh and grow fat. 

Live within your means. 

Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

Misery loves company. 

Murder will out. 

Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 

Many hands make light work. 

Music to sooth savage. 

Many a little makes a mu 

The love of money is the root of all evil. 

Misfortunes never come singly. 

Might makes right. 

Money makes the mare go- 

Make the best of a bad bargain. 

More things spring up in the garden than 
the gardener sowed. 

Never wade in unknown waters. 

Never too late to mend. 

Never brag of your fish until you catch them. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. 

Nothing venture, nothing have. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

No rule ——r an exception. 

No pains, no gains. 

apes is so low but he sees some one be- 
neath him. 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 


Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 


The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
A hy the College Calendar, containing full par- 


cases of rheumatism 
Philip C. Ballou, Monkton, 


kidney troubles till I used Kidney-Wort, Now l’m 
well,’’—David M. Hatter, Hartford, Wis. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Best and Largest Build Li. 
braries, and Laborateries for 


Sciences, and Modern Langu 


Literary and Art Courses. 


apply to 


MIss 


>KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


ronized 
in every State in the Union. 


the school-room, 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


THE NEw-ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
« has gained a national reputation, and is now pat 
many of the best schools, publicand private, 


This Bureau has registered a large number of 
« able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 


ing positions, but preferment. 


Hence School Officers have learned where to 
« apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 


where to register to find access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
« sional educator, who has spent forty years in 
and has devoted much attention to 


Address: 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
vigists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 
ome the disease and restore healthy action. 


For complaints peculiar 
s Ladies. to your sex, such as pain 
and weaknesses, Kidney-W ort is unsurpassed, 

| it will act promptly and safely. 
Either Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


-KIDNEY-WORT | 


always been one fie! 
as my knowledge extends, by any education 
the country; viz., that of 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringin 
ready to offer them better work and better 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratu 
American 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Hream LL.D.: My Dear Sir, There has 
la of usefulness 80 far 

burean in 

ng capable and ambitious 
mdence with employers 
y- Ihave 


them into corres 


late you and the better ciass of 


teachers the 
Yours faithfully, Rh. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 


Philadelphia, 1882. 


Circulars and forms of pow AL | 


address. Now is the ne 
fall openings and vacancies cons ly occurring. 
“Mr. Ethan Lawrence, my townsman,” says Dr. 
Philip C. Ballou, of Monkton, Vt., was bloated from Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


kidney disease. The skin of his legs shone like glass, 
Kidney-wort cured him. Apr. 20-82. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


402 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


—LIVER=— 


Leading 


DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 


= 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Co and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Adress the 


inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 


the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 
® malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure, 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


“Tell my brother soldiers,” writes J. C. Power, of 
Trenton, Lil., “and all others, too, that Kidney-Wort 
cured my 20 years’ liver disorders. Publish it, please, 
in the 8t. Louis Globe-Democrat.” 


KIDNEY-WORT 
<|FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 
CONSTIPATION. 


cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate} 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES, very apt to bo 


$\complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
(strengthens the weakened parts and quickly) 
G,cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
and medicines have before failed. 

42 (@ If you have either of these troubles 


WOOD INST., Pittefield, Mass. 
location and 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres, 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
EBD, GEORGIA. 


Emory Coll in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
D.D., Oxford, Ga. 848-tf 


Ik WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. Gro. F.MAGOUN, Prest. - 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston. 
Entrance ,» June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


and artistic advanta- 


was or 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SP#AR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 


N. E. half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, Principal, 


Another Bank Cashier esca: Geo. H. Horst, Cash’r 
of Myerstown (Pa.) Bank, said, recently: “ Kidney- Wort 
cured my bleeding piles.’ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For e@ or information, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 
HE GREAT CURE 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 


petates of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 


r circular and further particulars apply at. the 


ing. 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 
381 OrTTo 


Fuous, Acting Principal. 


FOR 

TS: M— 

As it is for all the painful diseases of thet 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 


only the victims of tism can 
S OF CASES 
f this terrible 


he.Same Time on 


THOUSAN 


have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 


vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wi Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination ursday, Sept. 
Address. Princtpal. 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
classes of students. Address, 


PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
44 Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


on Wednesday, 
dress Mies ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next term will begin with entrance 
e en 
t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 


“< Kid Wort has given immediate relic/, in man 
fine under my De, 


Apr. 20-82. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S" For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpDEx, A.M. — 


“I never found even relief from rheumatism and 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Never drive a fast horse to death. 
Never say die. 


ye trouble till trouble troubles 


as but the brave deserve the fair. 

Nip evil in the bud. 

Noisiest fountains run soonest dry. 

No rose without its thorn; no sweet without 
its bitter. 

One good turn deserves another. 

Out of debt, out of danger. 

One has only to die to be p 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WusTFiELD, Mass. 
For Both Bezxes. 


It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IV 
THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and 


week in your town, Terms and $5 outfit 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S For 78 10 
=== 
PBEPABATORY. 
Is Warranted to Cure NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
2 ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMOBS, R. I, Common branches. lish and Scientific 
1 INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, and Classical. Address Mowry & GorrF, Principals. 
Alii, ROUGE REN WICH ACADEMY, Musical Inetitate, and 
& | and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. z . East Greenwich. R. L 68 as 


Our Premium-List for i883 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 


in profitable Agency work. 


nal treatment, 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO 
380 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


3 
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brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
43- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price $1. 
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| Wo other disease is so prevalent in this coun- zi | 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has eve 
the celebrated Kidney-Wort as aj¢ 
; 
aq 
Beautiful 
price USE | Druggists Sel! |* 
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$66 All first class druggists have it, — 


NAL OF 


304 JOUR 


AN HISTORICAL READER, 


For the use of Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Grammar Schools. By 
. HENRY E. SHEPHERD, M.A. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Balti- 


more, Md. 

This work consiste of a collection of extracts representing the purest historical literature that has been 
produced in the different stages of our literary deviopment, from the time of Clarendon to the era of Macaulay 
and Prescott, its design being to present to the minds of young pupils typical illastratious of classic historical 
style, gathered mainly from English and American writers, and to create and develop a fondness for histor- 


ical study. 
Intredactery price, $1. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


- New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


®pecial Examinatien price, with view to intreduc., 75 cts. 


COOD LITERATURE Brice, 81:50 Fear. 


It oe the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary; the most important liter- 
journals. Its selections made with excellent judgment ary arnals in the country.”-— Boston Even’g Traveller. 
and its criticisms of current Jitersture crisp and satis- ‘It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 

.”"—Our Continent. tion of what is done in the entire world of let- 

“It is very good every week.”’— The late J. T. Fields. | ters.’""—Southern C; Aman. 

Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. £9" Canvassers wan‘ed in every town, and the most liberal induce- 
THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 


ments offered. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY ' 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York, cago, 
Boston, New Orleans. |Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, | TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 


cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-seven volumes now , including all the 
Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
of Titus Andronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 


. STOOKIN, Agt. for New le 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 


Tables Sa Chemical Anal 
with an In uctory Chapter on the Course of - 
sis. By Herngicon WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, —— Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 


J. H. BUTLER, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St. 


Keetel’s French Course 
Seed and Kellegg’s G Lessens in Enz- 
lish and Lessons in English ; 
Hlutchison’s Physiclegy and 
H. I, SMITH 
111 Devonshire Boston. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. , 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. Worcester’s New Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. _ 15 Bromfield St. &c., &c. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

BERARO’S New U.S. History. 5 pona Street, 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. | 
ROYSE’S American Literature.) NEW YORE. School Room Wall Maps 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. & 
PARKER'S Arithmetica/ Charts. CHICAGO. 3 

5 
OLARE MAYNARD 734 Broadway, 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Readers ; 3 Ye| = 
Leighten’s History ef Home; = > 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bromfield St., Beston. 


J.D. Agt., 
Wabash Obloago. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
$7 Franklin St.,BOSTON. DUBUUE, 10WA. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts, 
ORLANDO LEACH, New Vork, Agent. 
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SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadeiphio. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Bow to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRauab’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
heppard’s Constitution. 

Petersen’s Scie 


PHILLIPS & HUNT,» AND {JAMES P. MACEE, 


805 Breadway, New Work, 38 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Will send or express paid, the follo 
for the Course of Reading for 
Chautanqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 
of | and the C. eg C.; $1.50, Outline Study of Man; 


No.6: Greek THE WHITE SEAL. 
‘Geology; Packard, b0c, | . Il. History of Greece; Vol. I completed; 

DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1883. Pre- | William the 
paratory Greek Course in English; Wilkineon; $1.00. 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH. Recreations in 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chautanqua Text-book 
No. 2: Studies of the Stars; Warren; 10cts. Chan- 
= Text-book No.4: English History; Vincent; 


APRIL. Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House; Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harries 16. 
MAY. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c.; cl., 50. 


SUNE. Chautauqua Text book No. 34: China, Corea, 


and Japan; Griffis; 10 cta. 


Mer 

Rolfe’s Edition; paper 
Rolfe’s Edition; r 50 cts, cl. 
REQUIRED. POR THE WHITE 


reece ; Vol. L.; ‘ ensis: 
William the Conquorer and Queen iBlizabeth; Al 


Series; 80 cts. Outre Mer; Longfellow; paper 15 cts., 


cl, 0 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Edition; ty 


Te. Julius Cesar; Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50c., cl. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


— a ee of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. 
board rooms sidress Mr. A. V. Lyon, Amherst College, A Mass, The 
names of the piacon, and says whore the will stay To obtals and’ tor pone 


W.L2 Mass. 
SAUVEUR, Pb.D., LU.D., Albany, Ve. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 


receipt of the Introduction Price. 


EDUCATION. Vol. XVII.—No. 19 


at LIGHT AND LIFE! 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


Have established an risen at 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, | once to ite roper place as & great favorite with SUN- 
For their Pi and Standard Educational Publl- | DAY-SOH 
cations aud Works of Reference. By R. M. MoINTOSH. Price, 35 cts. 
round one patent haracter 
Considering the selections of subjects, the tastefn) 


and delightful music, and thé spirited and beautiful 


ry, Ligut Lire need not fear comparison 
MACMILLAN & 00.’S poetry, asp 

uxley’s Lessens in Elem. ysielogy, . 
Geikio’s Lessons to Ges MINSTREL SONGS, oLD Naw. 
Rescoe’s Lessens in m. 

nes’ Junier C fPr.Chemistry, -70| This tal collection of lar favorites continues 
Sevens im Logic, its large sale. t fail to try a copy. 


Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Eiem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


ducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 12 cts. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 cts. 
TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 40 cts. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, "toni sa" every 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


New-England Conservatory Method for Piano, 


83.35. A d book, extensively used by teachers. 
Has been well tested by use in the great conservatory. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tt 419 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00.,| PORTER & COATES, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. ~The Normal Readers. 
Publishers of Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, Dunglison's Physiology. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 


NEW YORK. ive Spes 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
205 Wabash Ave, Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

CHICAGO. lRaub’s Language Series. 


COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ey For Catalogue and particulars address 
‘HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON, 


NEW YORK. 
Students, 
81.00 and $1.25 


Gummere’s 

Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child's History England 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S 
PUBLISH 

Hart’s German Classics for 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 2 IN ALGEBRA 

Brackett’s ry for Home and Se 1.28 For admission to . 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 60 Yale, Amherst, and Da rtmouth Colle 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schoole, 1.50 


Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dict 
mom's Pocsie fur Haus und Sehule, Harvard and Brown Universities, 
— AND — 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 

Late heology. For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


Le Duc’s Learni to Draw. us. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


tn the Publishers 
Needed Scientific Man, Civil, Alin 
by Calle ing, and 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

UNITED STATES AND BRITISH OFFICIAL 
Metric Conversion Tables, 


Thoroughly Rev.by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for examina- 

With an Introduction by Prof, R. H. THurstTon, 
1 vol., 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


tion, post-paid, 25 cts... Institutes of English Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 vts.... G@ram- 
mar of English Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged i Ag addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 3. 
Royal octavo, leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. Circu 
mailed free on agplentite. Correspondence solicited.| The Metric, British and United States Tables of 
Weights and Measures, together with the Tables of 
Conversion Factors, prepared for the ase of the ritish 
Army and Navy, by Capt. Nobie, R.A., and the Tables 
prepares for a similar purpose in the United States 
y Lieut. Birnie, U. 8. A., reprinted by permission from 
the United States “ Ordnance Notes,” with an extended 
of Techaolegy by Prof. R. H. Thurston, of Stevens Inst. 
no 

This book should be in the hands of every scientific 
man, of évery engineer,—civil, mining, or mechanical, 
and of every one interested in the introduction of the 
Metric System, the uses, advantages, and character of 
which are stated so fully and forcibly in the Introduc- 
tion, JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

418 15 Astor Place, New York City. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
. 5 zz 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. 


TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


National Subscription Ageucy 
Oldest of the im the U.8, 
Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLusB Rates. Send 
stamp for Catalogue. Teach- 
ers — th Books, and Station 
ery of évery kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SonxzDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 
application. ool Su «inds, 
A HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


A New Political Economy, by John M. Gregéry, LL.D., Bx- Illin 
Univ. The work contains some features of 
7 2 new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration of its elementary 
ee and ideas by diagrams; 3, Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
= pooper places and relations; 4. Pull discussion of the more rtant and 
pra parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp, Introduction price, $1.20, 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 
(Ready March 15.) 
A Revised Edition of “Kid's Blocution and Vocal Culture.” Bnlar 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


137 Walnut Street, 98 Bond Street, 


and 
matter. 12mo, half red roan, slots sides: 


CO., Publishers, 


Hawley Street, 


TS. NEW BOSTON, 
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